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PIET MONDRIAN: Reminiscences and Comments on His New York Period by 
Charmion von Wiegand, Stuart Davis and Carl Holty. Also, essays by Reyner Ban- 
ham and Hilton Kramer. 


HOMAGE TO MAX BECKMANN: Memories of a Friendship, by Stephan Lackner—A 
Color Portfolio of the Lackner Collection—The Vision of Max Beckmann, by Charles 
S. Kessler. 





MODERNIST PAINTING: A definitive essay on the nature of modernism by CLEMENT 
GREENBERG. America’s leading avant-garde critic sums up his views on the historical 
uniqueness as well as the historical continuities of the modern movement. 






AMERICAN PAINTING: The first translation into English of an important critical 
essay on modern American painting by the late German art critic JULIUS MEIER- 
GRAEFE. With a note on Meier-Graefe by Alfred Werner. 
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ARTISTS ON THE CURRENT SCENE: A generous survey, both in full color and 
black and white, of the most interesting painters and sculptors on the current scene 
in America. 






THE ORSWELL COLLECTION: A stunning pictorial survey of a fine private collection 
of modern sculpture, painting and drawing; Lachaise, Rodin, Smith, Lipchitz, Flanna- 
gan, Brancusi, Hare, Cézanne, Kline, De Kooning, Kerkam and others. 


REFLECTIONS ON “ART AND ILLUSION”: A philosophical essay on E. H. Gomb- 
rich’s great work, Art and Illusion, by the English philosopher and critic Richard 
Wollheim. 





MADRIGALS OF MICHELANGELO: Translated for the first time, with an introduc- 
tory essay, by Creighton Gilbert. 
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Baroque Painters of Naples 
The Ringling Museum of Art’s trail-blazing exhibition reveals unexpected glories 
in a neglected and little-explored terrain. 


The Absolute Man BY DONALD SUTHERLAND 


An avalanche of books on Greek art and culture suggests a new interest in this 
venerable civilization—and a need for a new, “sizable” approach. 


Art from the Ends of the Earth BY JOHN BRZOSTOSKI 

Remote Tibet and Thailand, in two remarkable exhibitions, present masterpieces 
that challenge our Western sensibilities. 

The American Precisionists BY HILTON KRAMER 


An authentic American fantasy is defined and clarified in an exhibition now touring 
the nation’s museums. 


An Interview with Max Ernst BY EDOUARD RODITI 


The Surrealist artist, currently highlighted at the Museum of Modern Art, reviews 
his career and retraces the psychic genesis of his works. 


Reflections on the Rothko Exhibition BY ROBERT GOLDWATER 
The current show at the Museum of Modern Art stresses the apparitional quality 
of this painter’s work. 
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Museum of Primitive Art in New York. He 
was formerly editor of the Magazine o/ Art. 
His writings include a study of Gauguin and Hilton Kramers “The American  Precision- 
many other publications on the modern period. _ ists,” pages 32-37. 


Edouard Roditi’s interviews with modern 
European artists have been collected in book 
form and recently published in English and 
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Daniel Catton Rich reviews Art and Architecture in Belgium: 1600-1800, by H. 
Gerson and E. H. Ter Kuile, and Painting and Sculpture in Europe: 1780-1880, by 
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view; attendant exhibitions. 
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George Ault, Sullivan Street Abstraction 
(1928); courtesy the Zabriskie Gallery. See 


Forthcoming 


Alfred Werner writes about Ingres on the 
occasion of an exhibition at the Rosenberg 
Gallery Sibyl Moholy-Nagy writes on 
the F.D.R. Memorial competition and the 


Daniel Catton Rich, who reviews the latest 
volumes in the Pelican History of Art, is di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum in Wor- 
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problem of monumentalism in modern art and 
architecture . . . Annette Michelson reports 
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LETTERS 


The Insiders 


To the Editor: 

May I express my satisfaction over Mr. Farber’s 
appreciation of The Insiders, and congratulate 
you for your courage and acumen in printing his 
article. I shall have to revise those passages in 
the book in which I equated Art News and ARTS, 
drawing the evidently mistaken conclusion that 
both publications—because unresponsive in the 
past to the many signs of a new art of human 
commitment—would be buried by the same tide 
that is about to wash out the final frivolities of 
decorative formalism. 

That Mr. Farber found it necessary occasionally 
to temper his enthusiasm for the new by ex- 
pressing shock over my “vulgarity” in making fun 
of the old, is understandable. In times of cloying 
“taste”? and heartless “refinement,” the reintro- 
duction of passion, not to speak of morality, has 
always been regarded as indecent. But even were 
a naive reader to misinterpret these asides, your 
superb reproduction of the great pictures by 
Orozco, Kearns, Paone and Johnson must reveal 
with overwhelming clarity the direction significant 
art is already taking. 

SELDEN RopMAN 

Oakland, New Jersey 
epitor’s NOTE: Mr. Rodman has never, in our 
view, been a very attentive reader of anything 
but his own opinions and other people’s opinions 
of his opinions. Certainly we could not care less 
about his opinion of ARTS, now or in the past, 
since his views on this and other questions of 
criticism and aesthetics remain what they have 
always been: a form of self-congratulation mas- 
querading as humanistic passion. 


ARTS and Art Criticism 


To the Editor: 

Your November “Month in Review” is excellent. 
I don’t read very much in the art periodicals on 
the grounds that so much of what is written is 
unclear, uninformative and unrelated to the ob- 
jects under discussion. Your statements on 
Corinth, however, were a pleasure and in some 
ways a model. One particularly good sentence is 
in the first paragraph: “There are none of those 
lacerating self-portraits that always force one 
straightway into a discussion of Corinth’s per- 
sonal crisis and thus into psychology, that swamp 
from which the criticism of German painting 
Rever returns with all its faculties intact.” Not 
only is the make-up of this sentence lively, but 
the meaning is very much to the point. 

You took advantage of the happy coincidence 
of the Stable and Martha Jackson shows to em- 
phasize an aspect of art production and showing 
that sorely needs emphasizing. Hurrah for qual- 
lty—the term has not been much in use of late. 

two photographs, of course, are a finishing 
touch but not wholly necessary except to those 
who are completely novelty-oriented. 

In short, not only do I approve of your method 
of dealing with art criticsm, but I approve of 
Your conclusions as well. This article will be 
Tequired reading for my students. 

Wittram R. Kruecer 
New York City 


Regional Exhibitions 


To the Editor: 


As a type of personal therapy, “telling them off” 
ently is more satisfying to the teller’s ego 
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than to the listener’s ears. Jack Roth’s column 
on Regional Exhibitions [January] is a case in 
point. His tones of snideness, petulance and ego- 
tism contribute mightily to the offensiveness of 
the column, but in addition he is just plain wrong. 

Roth implies that there exist clear criteria dis- 
tinguishing art objects from non-art objects, and 
that regional exhibitions betray the cause of art 
by willfully abandoning those criteria. Actually, 
the criteria are every bit as clear as Roth’s own 
brittle contribution: “the artist must be a con- 
noisseur of chaos, not just a sniffer of trees .. .” 
It must be comforting for Roth to be able to 
assign art work to one of these two categories, 
and for him to know that his own work belongs 
in the non-tree-sniffer category. Still, it does seem 
a bit strange for an artist of the abstract school 
to bemoan the confusion of art standards which 
permits so much counterfeit stuff to get passed 
off as the real thing. 

In view of Roth’s pique at the theoretical 
deficiencies of regional exhibitions and the de- 
basement of art resulting therefrom, might it not 
be more consistent with his principles if he 
refrained from attempting to exhibit at regional 
shows, e.g., the annual North Carolina Artists’ 
Exhibition just being concluded at Raleigh, at 
which one of his paintings was accepted? Inci- 
dentally, I found that annual show this year to be 
of very high quality—judging by New York 
standards and not by those of regional exhibitions 

but I must confess my inability to distinguish 
between chaos-connoisseurs and tree-sniffers. 

ALLAN P. SINDLER 
Durham, North Carolina 


To the Editor: 
I was very much impressed with the “Notes on 
Regional Exhibitions” by Jack Roth which ap- 
peared in the January issue of ARTS. As a 
member of the Denver Chapter of Artists’ Equity 
Association, I feel that the views expressed in this 
article should be given the widest possible circu- 
lation, and I intend to make them available to 
our members and various other artists’ organiza- 
tions. 
JAcK CANEPA 
Denver, Colorado 


To the Editor: 

I am a painter who lives outside of New York, 
San Francisco and Chicago. I know just what 
Mr. Jack Roth means. This is an awful hick 
place. We had a regional show here a few months 
ago, and I didn’t see one painting that was a 
record of an emotional and rational ordering 
process. In fact, a lot of the paintings were 
finished. I don’t think any of these artists know 
anything about chaos either, and there were some 
trees in their paintings, though I don’t remember 
any dogs. 

I don’t want to be a second-, third- or fourth- 
rate artist. I am trying hard to have the right 
attitude, and I think I almost have it—but my 
paintings don’t show it yet. I’m not quite as 
sincere yet as I’m going to be either, but I’m 
trying. I have a beard and I paint almost every 
day. And I’m going to move to New York soon, 
or maybe San Francisco. I sure don’t want to be 
regional. Thanks to Mr. Jack Roth and ARTS. 
I feel that you have shown me the way. 

RuBEN SPRINGLE 
Portland, Oregon 


Tiepolo, Father and Son 


To the Editor: 

We wish to draw attention to an error in Mr. 
Sidney Tillim’s review [December] of our exhibi- 
tion of “Drawings by the Tiepolos, Father and 
Son.” In citing the drawing which “best repre- 
sents” the younger man, a sketch of the Drunken 
Punchinello, lent by Mr. Eugene Victor Thaw, he 
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Look to the label on Shiva Signature Permanent By George Woodcock 
Oil Colors. The truth is spelled out here in exact 
specifications for every artist to see and compare. 
Truth is purity of pigment, integrity in compounding 
and honesty in labeling. Truth is the unvarying stand- 
ard of quality you can always depend on from SHIVA. 


Yy AN ESSAY ON INGRES 
S H IVA artist s colors | By Alfred Werner 
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unfortunately chose a drawing by the father, 
BGiovanni Battista. Its attribution is fully assured 
both by the style and by external evidence, for it 
was engraved by St. Non in 1761 (while the 
eder Tiepolo was still living), and the engraving 
is reproduced in E. Sack, G.B. and D. Tiepolo 
(Hamburg, 1910), Pl. 257, as set forth in our 
catalogue. Mr. Tillim does not claim to have 
grounds for an independent attribution. And since, 
ys he rightly observes, the son, Domenico, “bor- 
rowed from the father,” there is all the more 
reason to look and read carefully and not to 
compound the confusion of amateurs between the 
great Giovanni Battista and his talented son. 
HELENE C, SEIFERHELD 
Seiferheld Gallery 
New York City 


ppiror’s NOTE: We regret that an error was made, 
but must point out that Miss Seiferheld does not 
seem to have taken too seriously her own in- 
junction “to look and read carefully.” If Mr. 
Tillim included the Drunken Punchinello with 
works attributed to Domenico, he did not describe 
it as “best representing” the younger man. That 
role in the exhibition was given to the Salome. 


Mark di Suvero 
To the Editor: 


I was as profoundly moved by Di Suvero’s extra- 
ordinary constructions as was his critic Mr. Sid- 
ney Geist [December]—perhaps “shaken” would 
closer describe the experience. 

How this shifty, slanty, teetering conglomera- 
tion of discarded junk from a slum clearance 
can be designated and ennobled by such shining 
adjectives as “dazzlingly pure, raw and clean... 
an airy orchestration, and the purification of 
matter,” the sane imagination can never fathom. 

With the skillful sorcery of words, Mr. Geist 
transmutes these crude materials into ecstatic 
visions of airy castles. He creates a magic realm 
of space where all things are possible and any- 
thing can happen—where ordinary pumpkins are 
transformed into gilded carriages. 

Nowhere have such crude, deceptive fabrica- 
tions evoked a more expansive, lyric flow of 
imagery and sheer nonsense. Their meaning is in- 
telligible only to a precious, select group of mystic 
initiates who stand transfixed and deluded by 
their own monstrous creations. I think mysticism 
is better served in Williamsburg with worthier 
objects for contemplation. 

Di Suvero sets a dangerous precedent for young 
sculptors short in funds for costly materials. Im- 
agine the tons of assorted debris they could cart 
away from construction sites, an ever rich and 
limitless source of supply. I trust this new move- 
ment to the dumps will step quickly into history 
—that is, into past history. And to quote Mr. 
Geist out of context, after these masterworks, “If 
he never does another thing, no one will complain.” 

Irvinc TANENBAUM 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
Although 1 have frequently felt like writing to 
you, I have until now successfully fought the 
urge. The heady prose which Mr. Sidney Geist 
has produced in support of the work of Mark 
di Suvero is, however, more than I can resist. 
Di Suvero is, to judge from the photographs 
of his work printed in your magazine, a young 
man of clear but modest ability and imagination. 
I hope he also has a sense of humor. He will 
need it in order to maintain his equilibrium in 
the face of such rhetorical gems as “great,” 
letrific,” “tremendous,” “historical moment,” 
Tothing will be the same,” “this looks like a 
fe’s. work,” “dazzlingly pure,” etc., etc. 
Mr. Geist’s Niagara of superlatives can only 
described as absurd. More important is the 
ct that it represents a particularly severe but 
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otherwise typical attack of a disease which has 
been taking a heavy toll in the entire field of 
art criticism during the past few years. The 
symptoms of this affliction are severe visceral 
palpitations frequently resulting in complete 
loss of intellectual discipline, historical perspec- 
tive and aesthetic distance. 

JOHN FREEMAN 

Columbus, Ohio 


Artists and Critics 


To the Editor: 

Your February edition of ARTS contains two ex- 
amples of exhibition review which are diamet- 
rically opposed in content and form. One is ex- 
cellent, and the other very poor. 

Sidney Tillim, in his scholarly piece on. our 
recent Brancusi show, writes lucidly about some- 
thing he knows about. After all the effort we 
spent on this exhibition, it is gratifying to find 
a reviewer who gives it his intelligent and search- 
ing attention, and then writes about it clearly 
and concisely. 

Donald Judd, on the other hand, deals with the 
same problem in cavalier fashion. Fritz Koenig 
is a serious and accomplished sculptor, honored 
and admired in Europe, whose first one-man show 
in New York is worth a serious appraisal. Mr. 
Judd’s review, if it can be called that, is a badly 
written statement of personal and emotional dis- 
like. He himself even mentions the “vitriolic tone” 
of his piece. But worst of all, this inexperienced 
use of acid says nothing about the sculpture in 
question. His petulant report remains on the out- 
side of its subject, and disqualifies only the 
writer, not the artist. 

Georce W. STAEMPLI 
Staempfli Gallery 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
At the risk of having this note printed under the 
heading of “Doesn’t Want To Be Appealing,” in 
answer to V.R.’s somewhat metallic review of my 
works [February], may I say that I have never 
wished (and hope that I never will) for my 
paintings to be considered “appealing.” 
BERNARD ROSENQUIT 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

I have just come from the Sidney Wolfson exhibi- 
tion at the Betty Parsons Gallery, Section 11, and 
have also just read the review by your critic, D. J. 
[February]. He states that this type of painting 
was initiated by Smith and Kelly. That is not 
true. This style of geometric painting goes back 
to days before these fellows knew what a brush 
was—to Mondrian and beyond. I doubt if your 
critic has seen the entire show. These are paint- 
ings that must be seen as a group, because they 
are really nonobjective paintings of pure space. 
They are not weak. They are strong statements. 
It is true that a solitary painting might be on 
the lean side, but as a group they give a strong 
sense of universal values. 

Your critic discusses one of Mr. Wolfson’s 
paintings in which he makes a discovery which 
few people discern—that his linear outlines pro- 
duce planes which are warped. This is a discovery 
of the first importance because I do not know any 
painter who has been able to do this. The only 
persons who are cognizant of this are the mathe- 
meticians, headed by Einstein, whose major pre- 
mise is that space is warped and that in all 
probability matter is a warping of space. It cer- 
tainly is a stroke of genius for an artist to put it 
on canvas. It may be revealing to your critic and 
any one interested to see the show as a whole 
and realize that something radical in the sense of 
newness has arrived in the art world. 

ANITA BENNETT 
New York City 
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"Mg ARTIST OIL 
COLORS 









J ARS t Who ever heard of oil lila in jars? You | 
@ will! Artists all over the country are dis- 


covering the happy combination of greater convenience, minimum 
waste and amazing economy that comes with Holiday quality oil 
paints — in wide-mouth FULL PINT JARS. 


Holiday is a fine oil paint made of purest pigments, ground in 
linseed oil. Holiday colors meet the most rigid requirements for 
mass tone, tinting strength and permanency, at a price everyone 
can afford. 












Holiday is a boon to muralists, studios and art classes. Next time 
you visit your art supplies dealer, ask for HOLIDAY Artist Oil 
Colors ... in giant economy FULL PINT JARS! Available in 22 
fine artist colors. Send for free color list. 


Makers of 
BOCOUR 
BELLINI 
MAGNA 


BOCOUR ARTIST COLORS 


500 West 52nd Street « New York 19, New York 










first one-man show in amer; 























pierre matisse galler 
41 e. 57 street, new york 2 


MAX ERNST 


March 7 through April 1 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS 


New Paintings by 
JANNIS 
SPYROPOULOS 


April 4 through April 29 


WORLD HOUSE 


GALLERIES 
987 Madison Avenue, New York 


through margiiwe 


SAURA: 
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AUCTIONS 


h Marsiiwo Art Sales Announced by Parke-Bernet 


arke-Bernet Galleries’ schedule of coming events carries two 
HE g 


century. 


Zoftany, Russell, Cotes and Roslin. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


March 2, at 1:00 p.m. and 8:00 
pm. Plaza Art Galleries. French 
and English furniture, tapestries, 
Oriental rugs, bronzes and paint- 
ings, including two important ex- 
amples by Childe Hassam, property 
of the late Arthur D. Whiteside, 
removed from his New York City 
and Westport, Connecticut, resi- 
dences. Exhibition now. 


March 10 & 11, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. French and 
English furniture, tapestries, silver, 
decorations, from the estate of the 
late Angelica Livingston Gerry, re- 
moved from her New York City 
and Delhi, New York, residences. 
Of special importance is a rare set 
of Louis XVI Aubusson tapestries 
(c. 1780), woven with trophies and 
soups of animals after J. B. Huet, 
which Robert Livingston, first Chan- 
cellor of New York, brought over 


from France. Exhibition from 
March 4, 

March 17 & 18, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. English 


uUniture, paintings and decora- 
tions, collected by the late Hiram J. 

e, sold by order of the trustees 
under his will, Paintings include 
works by Gilbert Stuart; there are 
dition some water colors by 
tob Epstein and Epstein’s famous 
st of Albert Einstein, as well as 
© other bronze heads by him. 
mbition from March 11. 
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French artists represented in the March 18 session include Léger, 
Kisling, Venard, Jean Dufy, Edzard, Eisendieck, Levier, Laurencin, 
Derain and Matta. Among the Americans are Avery, Hartley, Morris 
Davidson, Bemelmans, Gottlieb and Zerbe. 

The estate of the late Lillian S. Whitmarsh, to be auctioned on 
April 7 and 8, includes not only an extraordinary collection of English 
eighteenth-century furniture and appointments, but also a group of 
paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds: Mrs. Turner of Clint, General 
Charles Vernon, Miss Popham and Edward, Ninth Duke of Somerset. 
In addition to two portraits by Lawrence, Lady in White and Mrs. 
John Williams, there are works by Beechey, Morland, Marieschi, 


sales of particular interest for the art public. In the sale of March 18, 
modern paintings and drawings will be offered; the sale of April 7 
and 8 will present paintings by English masters of the eighteenth 


Beechey, The Stirling Family ; 
in Parke-Bernet sale of April 7 and 8. 


March 21 & 22, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Fine bind- 
ings, first editions, autograph let- 
ters, the library of the late Charles 
H. Morse, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Exhibition from March 11. 


March 23, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Modern paintings 
and drawings, from various owners. 
(For details see story above.) Ex- 
hibition from March 18. 


March 24 & 25, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eighteenth- 
century American furniture and 
decorations, collected by the late 
Reginald M. Lewis, Easton, Mary- 
land. The collection also offers a 
rare group of Currier and Ives litho- 
graphs. Exhibition from March 18. 


March 30, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Arms and armor, 
removed from a Midwestern institu- 
tion, sold by order of the present 
owners. Exhibition from March 25. 


April 1, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Furniture and decora- 
tions from various owners. Exhibi- 
tion from March 25. 


April 7 & 8, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Choice English 
furniture and paintings, from the 
estate of the late Lillian S. Whit- 
marsh.. (For details see story above.) 
Exhibition from April 1. 
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LA LISEUSE 






LUCIE COUSTURIER 14%" x 18” 


M. R.SCHWEITZER 





205 EAST 54th ST., N. Y. 22 PL 3-6750 








PORTRAITS, 


PORTRAIT CER TER OF 





INC. 


AMERICA 


EXHIBITION: PORTRAITS BY GORDON AYMAR 
MARCH Ist—MARCH 18th 


136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 



































GALLERY 
paintings 
sculpture 


RUTH SHERMA 


306 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 


BREININ 
KELLEY 
LOW 


NOON TO 6 P.M., THURS. 9:30 P.M. 
(CLOSED MONDAYS) 












MAR. 
2-16 


MAR. 18 
APR. 1 


APR. 
8-22 








RICHARD Mar. 24-Apr. 19 


SARGENT 


NONAGON GALLERY 


99 SECOND AVE. GR. 5-5232 
















MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


ERNER 


DRAWINGS 
A. D. GRUSKIN, DIR., 17 E. 57 ST., N. Y.___| 





Paintings & Sculpture Paintings 
MAURICE 


GOLDSTEIN | TAUB 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERIES 
3 E. 65th St., N.Y.C. © March 27-April 8 







BARBARA 
Paintings Mar. 13-25 


Ward Eggleston Galleries 
969 Madison Avenue (at 76 Street) 


“PROFILE IN COURAGE” 
JAMES V. 


WALLACE, jr. 


Mar. 20-Apr. 1 


barzansky galleries 
1071 madison ave., at 81 st. 





Paintings 





CHRISTIAN 


LA ROCHELLE 


March 12 thru Mar. 25 


BURR GALLERIES 115 w.55, n.v.c. 


OILS & WATERCOLORS Mar. 18-30 


GROLL-TYLER 


ahda 


ARTZT GALLERY 
142 WEST 57 ST. 











PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





Thomas M. Messer H. Harvard Arnason 








Thomas M. Messer (above), director of the In- 
stitute of Contemporary Arts in Boston, has been 
appointed director of the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum in New York City. H. Harvard 
Arnason (above) has been elected trustee and 
vice-president for art administration. In announc- 
ing the appointments, Harry F. Guggenheim, pres- 
ident of the Guggenheim Foundation, which 
operates the museum, said that the two appoint- 
ments complete the new policy and administrative 
structure. In his position as director of the Gug- 
genheim museum, Mr. Messer will be in adminis- 
trative charge of the museum, developing the 
professional, curatorial staff, organizing and in- 
stalling exhibitions, and building the permanent 
collection through acquisition of important ex- 
amples of contemporary art. 


Norman Davies (above) will be the fine-arts 
director of the Century 21 Exposition to be 
held next year in Seattle. The three major sec- 
tions of the exhibit will include “Masterpieces 
of Art,” under the direction of Dr. William Mil- 
liken, former director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art; “Northwest Indian Art,” assembled by 
Dr. Erna Gunther, director of the University of 
Washington State Museum; and “Painting and 
Sculpture since 1950.” Direction of the interna- 
tional section of contemporary art has been under- 
taken by Dr. William Sandberg, director of 
the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. Dr. Sam 
Hunter, former director of the Minneapolis Mu- 
seum of Art and now director of the Brandeis 
University Art Gallery, will assemble the Ameri- 
can-Canadian section of the contemporary show. 
Mr. Davis said the whole range of contemporary 
painting and sculpture will be shown, and the 
volume of this exhibit alone will be equal to 
that of the new Guggenheim Museum in New 
York City. 


Martin L. Friedman (above), previously the 
Walker Art Center’s senior curator, has been 
appointed director of the Art Center, according 
to an announcement by Pierce Butler III, presi- 
dent of the Art Center board of trustees. He will 
succeed H. Harvard Arnason, who has been 
elected a trustee and vice-president for art admin- 
istration of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Founda- 
tion in New York. Mr. Friedman has been at the 
Art Center since 1958, coming there after a year’s 
fellowship with the Brooklyn Museum, and will 
take over his duties in Minneapolis immediately. 


Jacques Lipchitz, sculptor, George Biddle, 
painter, and Mies van der Rohe, architect, are 
among the distinguished artists, writers and com- 
posers elected this year to the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. The other newly eleeted 
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Norman Davies Martin L. Friedman 


members are Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., historian; 
Langston Hughes, poet, playwright and novelist; 













BEES 


Fir? @ 


the novelist and critic Carl Van Vechten; the — “P° 
composer Norman Dello Joio; and the novelist Ohio 
Conrad Richter. poe 
part 
Glenway Wescott, the novelist, was elected pres = 
ident of the National Institute of Arts and A F 
Letters for the third successive year at the recent e 
annual meeting of the Institute. Marchette Chute, The 
poet and literary scholar, and Stuart Davis, f 
noted artist, were elected vice-presidents, replac- =. 
ing Richard Wilbur and Edwin Dickinson, respec: i 
tively; Elliott Carter was elected treasurer, _ 
replacing Virgil Thomson. Other officers re-elected - 
were Léonie Adams, secretary, and Peggy os 


Bacon, Pietro Belluschi, Randall Thompson 
and John Hall Wheelock, vice-presidents. 


Lee H. B. Malone has been named as the new 
director of the M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco, taking office on July 1. 
Mr. Malone will succeed Dr. Walter Heil, who 
has been director of the museum for the past 
twenty-eight years. Dr. Heil will become Director 
Emeritus and Chief Art Consultant. 


William T. Sesnon, Jr., president of the board = 
of governors of the Los Angeles County Mu of t 
seum, has announced the appointment of Dr. o 
Herbert Friedmann as the institution’s new di- 5 
rector. Dr. Friedmann succeeds Dr. Jean Dela hes 
cour, who retired in October, 1960, after nine Br 


years as head of the museum. Formerly chief cu 
rator of zoology at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Dr. Friedmann will direct the Exposition Park 
Museum, which is separate from the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 


Winners of the Ninth Annual Exhibition recently 
held at the Long Beach (California) Museum 
of Art include Larry Shep, Bettina Brendel, 
Conner Everts and Bobbie Jean Fisher. Tet 
additional awards went to Roderick Briggs 
Fred Fellows, Kathleen M. Fisher, Jane 
Flynn, Kenn Glenn, Eve Kilger, Maurice 
Morales, Vie Smith, Dean Spille and Alex 
Vilumsons. 


In the eighteenth nationwide exhibition of the 
American Drawing Annual, now on view # 
the Norfolk (Virginia) Museum, top winners were 
Al Blaustein, Keith Martin, Harold Altman 
and Muth Williams; special-mention awards well 
to Adolph Dehn, Sante Graziani, Frances 
Kornbluth, Doris Light and Rudy Pozzat. 
Judge of selection and awards was Charles E. 
Buckley, director of the Currier Gallery of Art 
in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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Newly elected to the board of trustees of the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists in New Canaan, 
Connecticut, are James Thrall Soby, vice-presi- 
dent of the Museum of Modern Art, and Gabor 
Peterdi, well-known painter and_ printmaker. 
Mortimer Hays, retiring president of the Guild, 
also announced at its January annual meeting 
that a professional executive director is being 
sought to co-ordinate the many public services of 
that organization. 


WEWS NOTES 


Oberlin College will offer a postgraduate seminar 
for secondary-school teachers of art this summer, 
under a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. A five-week session will be 
held, from June 26 to July 28, as a co-operative 
eflort of the ACLS and Oberlin, to improve the 
teaching of art in the lower schools. A pilot proj- 
ect, it will place emphasis on art as a humanistic 
study and its relation to the culture in which it 
was produced, rather than on technique and 
manual skill. The ACLS provides scholarship and 
travel allowances for twenty seminar participants, 
and applications are invited from art teachers and 
supervisors in various school systems of northern 
Ohio and northwestern Pennsylvania. Selection of 
participants will be made by the Oberlin art-de- 
partment faculty. Full information may be ob- 
tained from Professors Ellen Johnson or Forbes 
Whiteside, codirectors of the summer seminar, 
Art Department, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The John F. and Anna Lee Stacey Fellowships 
for advanced study of drawing and painting in the 
conservative mode, announce their annual award 
fund for 1961 of five thousand dollars, to be 
granted in one to three awards at the discretion 
of its directing committee. Open to American 
citizens only, usually between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five, applications are continuously ac- 
cepted. Those interested may write to the John F. 
and Anna Lee Stacey Fellowship Committee, P. O. 
Box 411, La Quinta, California. 


The Skowhegan School of Painting and 
Sculpture is now accepting scholarship applica- 
tions for its annual summer session during July 
and August, offering classes in painting, composi- 
tion, sculpture and fresco, among other activities. 
Any serious student may apply for admission, and 
those applying will be asked to submit examples 
of their work. Applications and examples of work 
or photographs must be submitted before April 
I5, and inquiries should be addressed to the Skow- 
hegan School of Painting and Sculpture, 36 East 
23rd Street, Room 64, New York 10, N. Y. 


OBITUARIES 


Herman Baron, who founded the ACA 
(American Contemporary Artists) Gallery 
in New York City in 1932 and sponsored 
the careers of many artists, died on Jan- 
uary 28 of a heart ailment. He was sixty- 
eight years old. 


Dr. Hugo Feig}, art dealer and founder of 
the Feig] Gallery in Prague from 1924 to 
1939, and in New York City from 1942, 
died on February 5 following an operation. 
His age was seventy-one. 


Dr. George K. Ross, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University and for more 
than twenty years director of the summer 
sessions of the Woodbury-Ross School of 
Painting in Ogunquit, Maine, died of a 
heart ailment on February 4. He was sixty- 
one years old. 
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FIRST AMERICAN SHOWING March 27-April 27 


a Shalom 


sponsored by Israel—American Cultural Foundation 


CARLEBAC RH 


1040 MADISON AVE. at 79 ST. NEW YORK 21 


ROSE FRIED - 40 E. 68,N.Y. 


TRYGGVADOTTIR 


March 13th through April 8th 


Works of Modern Masters: 
ARP BALLA DUCHAMP-VILLON ERNST KANDINSKY KLEE KUPKA 
LAURENS LEGER MARCOUSSIS MATTA MIRO NICHOLSON 
PICABIA PICASSO SCHWITTERS SEVERINI TORRES-GARCIA and others 


en permanence: 


TORRES-GARCIA XCERON LEWITIN and others 


Enamel Murals and Ceramic Sculpture in Architecture 


EDWARD WINTER - THELMA FRAZIER WINTER 


March 15-April 11, 1961 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE 


HANS Mar. 7-25 Mar. 28- April 15 


HOFMANN | CAVALLON 


655 MADISON AVENUE AT 60 STREET, N. Y. 


Kootz 





1061 MADISON 80 & 81 RE 4-6110 


ROBERT 


MAR X 


MARCH 6 TO 25 


SAVAGE 


MARCH 27 TO APRIL 15 


KRASNER 


in lon 


GRAPHICS 


SCULPTURE 


PAINTINGS DRAWINGS 


NINE EXCITING NEW 


@ 


OIL COLORS 


GRUMBACHER RED... bright and fiery with a warm tint 


ZINC YELLOW (Lemon Yellow) 
...brilliant, clean primary yellow 


MANGANESE BLUE ...for skies, marines and landscapes 
THALO® RED ROSE ....deep, glowing red witha rose tint 
PAYNE'S GRAY ...for accents, neutralizing and shadows 


THALO® VELLOW GREEN 
...for landscapes, flowers, and neutralizing 


FLESH...for portraits, flowers and delicate tints 
CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN ...for shadows and neutralizing 


COBALT VIOLET ... blue-violet for shadows, flowers and tints 


[Write for free color chart of all the Colors.} 


( ,RUMBACHER 


NM eee vist ls 


475 West 33rd St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 








PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


RECENT SCULPTURE 


BY 


HARVEY 


WEISS | 


ing Pe 
py tal 
Ypiorty 
‘TB Souths 

‘|B some | 

. same 
March 6- April 1 WP eenth 
editor 

|B note 

with s 

IBit is 

|B Pelice 

WB be din 


20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 
EEE EGE 





Jenkins 
march — april 6 


Galerie Karl Flinker 
34 Rue du Bac — Paris Bp 





ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN BELGIUM, 


181600—1800 by H. Gerson and E. H. Ter Kuile. 





Pelican History of Art. Penguin Books; distri- 


buted by Atheneum Press. $12.50. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN EUROPE, 
1780—1880 by Fritz Novotny. Pelican History 
of Art. Penguin Books; distributed by Atheneum 


| pPress. $12.50. 


Base: are two more volumes in the rapidly emerg- 
ing Pelican History of Art. The first is an unhap- 
py tandem with Dr. Ter Kuile supplying some 
forty pages on architecture and sculpture of the 
Southern Netherlands and Dr. Gerson writing 
sme hundred and forty more on painting of the 
same region during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Actually, as the distinguished 
editor of the series points out in an apologetic 
note to this volume, Ter Kuile’s study begins 
with sixteenth-century Renaissance influences, and 
it is due only to the awkwardness with which 
Pelican history is arranged that Flanders should 
be divided into Holland and Belgium and a sepa- 
tate essay devoted to each. 

Within his narrow compass, Ter Kuile, who is 
aprofessor in the College of Technology in Delft 
anda member of the Royal Belgian Commission 
on Historic Monuments, manages to mention, if 
not discuss, the leading monuments of these 
three centuries in Southern Flanders. It is, at 
best, a dry period, a blend of misunderstood 
Renaissance décor, turning into misunderstood 
Baroque and finally into tasteless Neo-Classicism. 
How long the core of Gothic construction per- 
sisted under waves of influence from Italy! In 
fact, the author becomes so discouraged with the 
misapprehension of space in regional Baroque 
that at one point he remarks, “One can even ask 
whether it is really possible to find genuine 
Baroque architecture in Belgium during the sev- 
eiteenth century.” Sculpture—with a few excep- 
tims—is equally derivative. Only Frangois de 
Quesnoy (who spent most of his life in Rome) 
and the fantastic carvers of Malines, Michel Ver- 
wort and Theodoor Verhaegen in their rocaille 
altars which so astonishingly foretell the wildest 
tieesses of Art Nouveau, can be of much in- 
rest today. 

Par more persuasive as a subject is Gerson’s 
tat. The distinguished director of the Nether- 
lands Institute for Art History at The Hague, to 

present-day scholarship owes so much, has 
contributed an extremely careful study, com- 
pressed, but nevertheless critically sound, of one 
gat century and one dull one. Curiously he is 
ithis best in the lesser masters. Again and again 
afew sentences sum up brilliantly the qualities 
fa painter like Jan Breughel or Jocodus de 
Momper. The organization of the essay is clear, 
and it moves steadily from point to point. 
Though Van Dyck is handled with skill, Rubens, 
in Gerson’s treatment, is somehow lost in the 
process. Granted, this master is not easy. No 
wher painter with such extreme gifts is so hard 
’ take. Gerson is a bit apt to bestow labels like 

Mannerist” and “Baroque” without ever estab- 
lishing the unique Northern character of these 
Movements which, lighted by the genius of Ru- 

create something fresh from earlier Italian 
forms. But when the author gets on to Jordaens, 
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we again find an excellent summing up of that 
painter’s qualities as well as a clear vignette of 
his development. Needless to say, the biblio- 
graphical section of Gerson’s essay is immaculate, 
and reproductions show both the essential and 
the unusual. 

It would be pleasant to be as enthusiastic about 
Novotny’s study of a century of European paint- 
ing from 1780 to 1880. But one has a feeling, as 
one reads these closely packed pages, that the 
editor of the Pelican Series has given an impossi- 
ble task to the wrong man. Novotny is highly 
knowledgeable, a well-known professor who is 
now director of the Osterreichische Galerie in 
Vienna and the author of a once-challenging 
study on Cézanne. But the attempt to compress 
the variegated, contradictory history of nine- 
teenth-century painting and sculpture not only in 
Germany, France, Holland and Belgium but in 
Austria, Italy, Scandinavia, Spain and Portugal 
and in what the author calls “other countries” 
into 240 pages is bound to fail if pursued with a 
relentless German appetite for detail and en- 
cyclopedic embroidery. At times he tries to sum 
up leading characteristics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (i.e., “the study of the external appearance 
of nature,” the twin themes of “landscape and 
the inner man”), but is soon led into filling 
paragraphs with names of third- and fourth-rate 
artists, choking the flow of general thought. 

The book suffers, too, from an inferiority com- 
plex toward France shared by many Teutonic 
writers on nineteenth-century art. Few Austrians 
or Germans can bear the fact that during this 
period French painting was pre-eminent, and so 
they introduce a number of local heroes whose 
international value they exaggerate. It is ridicu- 
lous for Novotny to allot the same space to the 
incomplete talents of Asmus Jakob Carstens as to 
Ingres. Waldmiiller’s View of the Hallstétersee 
from the Hiitteneckalm is a fairly pleasing pic- 
ture, but to find in it the same “greatness” as in 
early Corots is absurd. Like most Germanic writ- 
ers, he overrates Leibl and Menzel, the latter a 
sensitive illustrator in the field in which Degas 
was a supreme master. Following Meier-Graefe he 
idolizes Hans van Marées, who, no matter how 
hard one looks at him over the years, turns out 
to be something close to a robust Arthur B. 
Davies. The Pelican plan assigns the British 
phase of the period to a separate volume. This 
permits the author to ignore the sicnificant con- 
tribution of the eighteenth-century English paint- 
ers to landscape and awards too much credit to 
Koch and his followers. 

In other sections Novotny comes off better. The 
pages on Caspar David Friedrich (who “con- 
templated nature as if he were holding his 
breath”) and Philip Otto Runge, that curious 
bourgeois reincarnation of the straining spirit 
of Griinewald, are excellent, and his characteriza- 
tions of French Impressionists sympathetically 
acute. 

The brief, final chapter on sculpture is one of 
the best things in the book. Here Novotny exam- 
ines some of the reasons why sculpture lagged 
behind painting (Naturalism, the chief charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century, was “the 
enemy of sculpture, violating its very essence”) 
and shows that when out of a strait jacket he can 
perform with brilliance. Though he Teutonically 
overrates Hildebrand’s stuffed, stylized form and 
denigrates Rodin’s flowing surfaces, this essay of 
only thirty pages should be required reading for 
all students of the period and for all today’s 
sculptors. 

Neither of these Pelicans quite comes off. A 
suggestion to the editor, Dr. Pevsner: choose 
your future writers with even greater care and 
give them less tough assignments than Novotny’s. 
And why not kennel a few thousand names, dates 
and titles in footnotes at the back? 


Daniel Catton Rich 
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Mar 14-—Apr 1 


Kenneth 


NOLAND 


Andre Emmerich 


=, LANDUYT 


ALBERT LANDRY GALLERIES 
712 Fifth Avenue (bet. 55-56 Sts.) 





mo HUMPHRE 


Recent Paintings © Mar. 14-Apr. 1 


q GALLERY MAYER 
762 MADISON AVE. (65-66 ST.) 


Paintings ¢ Drawings ¢ Original 
Signed Graphics 
Picasso, Miro, Braque, Chagall, Rouault, 


Modigliani, Eilshemius, Leger, Klee, Gorky, 
Kuniyoshi, Orozco, Grandma Moses, Matisse. 


MARTIN JANIS 15123 Ventura Blvd. 
Sherman Oaks Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paintings Mar. 13-Apr. 1 


“™ BODIN 


BETTY PARSONS 


SECTION 11 11 East 57 


CALDER- MIRO 
PERL 


GALLERIES 


BOARDMAN 


PAINTINGS e Mar. 7-Apr. 1 


STEPHEN RADICH GALLERY 
818 MADISON AVE. (68th ST.) N.Y.C. 





GOLDBLATT 
Paintings 
Mar. 20- Apr. 15 


e £ 2.4 a F 
820 Madison Avenue (68) 





MAXWELL 


Paintings Through Mar. 11 


| Ward Eggleston Galleries 


969 Madison Avenue (at 76 Street) 





















































































THE CLASSICS 


The College Art Association’s conven- 
tion in Minneapolis . . . papers and 


points of view . . . attendant exhibi- 


ee cs 


Tux annual convention of American art historians 
is an odd one. One would expect it to be different 
from a convention of refrigerator salesmen in 
some aspects, but it is also quite unlike other 
academic meetings, such as that of the American 
Historical Association. For one thing it is fairly 
small, and everybody is happy to know such a 
large proportion of the other people there and to 
get acquainted with a few more that he knew 
about. This quality was stronger than usual this 
year, because the meeting was in Minneapolis, 
farther west than it has ever been before, four 
hundred miles beyond the last previous outpost 
in Chicago. There are sound reasons for this 
Easternism. One-fourth of the members are in 
New York State, and another fourth on the East 
Coast between Maine and the District of Colum- 
bia; another fourth is in the Midwest between 
Ohio and Kansas, and the remaining one every- 
where else. This unbalance in relation to the na- 
tional population and to colleges and museums 
undoubtedly reflects the Eastern patterns of en- 
dowed culture. The center of gravity would be 
somewhere around Pittsburgh. The New Yorker’s 
feeling of strangeness and distaste about the 
sticks and the Midwesterner’s mixture of yearn- 
ing and distrust about New York are involved too 
as part cause and part effect. The Minneapolis 
people, who have developed a distinguished mu- 
seum and university department, pulled a coup 
in getting the meeting, but of course relatively 
few of the New York-New England contingent 
from “official territory” got there. (“It’s too far,” 
they lament, as they come home from Oslo or 


Parma.) On the other hand, those who did arrive 
fulfilled better than usual the annual resolutions 
to see the city properly while there, much assisted 
by the excellent local handling of chartered buses. 

Another oddity of the meeting is that the or- 
ganization is called the College Art Association, 
though its membership and board of directors 
include all those museum people whose interest 
in their subject equals their interest in house- 
keeping, which is what the Museum Association 
satisfies. So this would seem to be the association 
of art historians, and it is the only one; but it is 
also leavened a good deal by the presence of 
teaching artists, individuals that one doesn’t think 
of finding at conventions at all. They like to talk 
to each other and therefore have “panels,” which 
practically everybody every year thinks are ter- 
rible flops, but there seems to be no substitute 
mechanism. However, this column is about the 
art historical portion. 

All this amiability, which even included a 
rather relaxed handling of the usual slave market, 
leads to one large negative criticism. The great 
men were conspicuously absent from the program. 
Some of these spoke at meetings in the past, some 
never did. But this year the teachers of the rest 
of us, the trail blazers, were all busy somewhere 
else. It was rather like the Biennale as I saw it 
last summer, where the neat installation did not 
reveal Picasso but only Hartung. Some of the 
great men, I have been told, are annoyed by the 
meeting because they find it infested with com- 
mitteeism. Are they right that it is hopeless, or 
is the answer that only they can prevent such a 
development and their withdrawal brings on a 
vicious circle? In any case, the situation seems 
to me disturbing for a larger reason. Ideally, the 
purpose of the meeting has its heart in the papers 
that are presented, and is to communicate the 
results of new studies. Although this purpose can 
be overlaid with a great deal of nonsense, the 
machinery for accomplishing it is respected and 
intact. If the people who are likely to produce 
the best new studies stay away, the flow of ideas 
will diminish. If this is accepted by common con- 
sent, one is forced to infer that the people are in 
fact not greatly worried about this. I cannot 
imagine that to be the case in a group of cardiol- 
ogists or sociologists, where as a matter of course 





Hogarth, Hospital Scene; 
collection Morgan Library, New York. 





the latest word is wanted on the most significan 
problem. If this does not happen in history of 
art, history of art is not considered a significan, 
kind of activity, needing nourishment, by thes 


practitioners of it. If they are not right, they are § ing ¥ 
likely to become so as a result of their own de. § found 
cisions. it wil 
The : 
with 
Tux characteristic good kind of paper read (and | were 
I shall mention only good ones) was as a resy|} to ob 
a skilled’ report by a younger scholar on a minor inclu 
problem. The minor problems in Greek and Roman § show 
art are typically attempts to reimagine an original So 
situation from a later copy of it, and this was Baro’ 
done by Kyle M. Phillips in the case of the} preit 
famous Barberini mosaic from Palestrina, with} from 
its learned collection of African animals. He was ment 
able to narrow its origins down to a specific set of | judg 
interests in Egypt under the Ptolemies, a good} flicts 
deal further back than had been supposed. Rober § of 1 
Enggass rescued from obscurity a pupil of Soli} ougl 
mena named Andrea dell’Aste, who painted a} me 
sequence of altarpieces just like his teacher's ex.} publ 
cept that they are more conservative, and one | book 
quite brilliant mythological machine. The loving | resu 
skill that went into this seems as if it might have } 4 fa 
suited a more rewarding theme, and the same is} WTO! 
even truer of Robert Alexander’s monograph on} sev 
a Baltimore architect named Small. The speaker's 
happy precision in defining the style of this miser. 0, 
able person included a full awareness of his one 
limitations, and led to the usual point that Small and 
is worth study as a social symptom. More of a the: 
tour de force, recalling the monthly resurrection: | on 
that go on in Italy, was offered by Dwight C. one 
Miller’s survey of Marcantonio Fanceschini, who 3 
worked in Bologna two generations after Guido biti 
Reni in a style of truly metallic Neo-Classicism. bin 
Miller’s analysis was so vivifying that it made] ;,., 
one look at the pictures with fresh eyes and fac 
wonder if one’s taste was not altogether too} ,,, 
narrow. Evelyn B. Harrison dealt with a slightly by 
larger problem in Greek art, pulling together a inn 
number of copies of parts of Phidias’ shield of } 4; 
Athena, impressive to the nonspecialist, and pro- ing 
posing to reconstruct its design; this was done] 4, 
with wit as well as thoroughness, but one was left ie 
with some doubts as to whether there was nota] y, 
gap between data and conclusions. Several among | jy 
a generation of scholars slightly older were con- ing 
tent to speak informatively without trying to pe 
prove anything in particular, Philippe Verdier } 4, 
showing a series of French medieval sculptures] ,,. 
on the theme of the Virgin crowned, H. H. Ar | 14, 
nason before moving into the Guggenheim | 4, 
Museum giving a relaxed and enhancing survey | 4, 
of the underrated Houdon, Richard Stillwell be- ps 
ing quite simply informative on what the Hellen | yi 
istic house was like. Yet what one missed was ] 4g 
provided by Michael Jaffe, who demonstrated to} gy 
complete satisfaction how Rubens shifted and | 4, 
grew at a certain point in his life, tightly weaving | 4, 
what had been in a rather casual state and] 4, 
bringing to bear the most varying interlocked | 4, 
evidence to the understanding of a great artist. be 
Mr. Jaffe, who belongs to the same generation a |g 
the younger scholars already mentioned, seems ! | ¢, 
exemplify the techniques being taught in Lon | | 
don, in bringing full resources to bear on a real | 
problem; this may be a matter of regret for] jy 
American learning, but it does not detract from | 
the speaker’s personal talent. : al 
A complete exception was Dorothy Miners {| 4 
featured banquet address. It seems typical of the | 4 
meeting in several ways that it was a last-minute | y 
substitution for another speaker who could nol | x, 
get there from Princeton. Miss Miner, howevel. | gy 
came from Baltimore to everyone’s delight. Her I 
theme was certainly a crucial one, the way ™] 
which the painters of medieval manuscripts trams | 
mitted their ideas. Her evidence was large and | jj 


the number of procedures numerous, including 
pattern books, sketches, pricked model drawings 
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- significan § and others, as well as the simple copying-out of 
history of | an old text that we usually think of but which 
significant | perhaps was the exceptional case. I understand 
t, by these § that this wealth of procedures is lately becom- 
it, they are ing understood by specialists, though it has not 
ir own de. found its way into the general books. Hoping 
it will soon, I shall not attempt to summarize it. 
The speaker’s zest and casualness were in tune a 
with her artists, and if her aesthetic preferences > 
‘read (and | were in the traditional convention it is pleasant van ys 
as a resyl | to observe that the evidence she used properly € : iw ACe 
OM a minor} included the aesthetic qualities of what she ; 
and Roman § showed. 
an original Some footnotes: The undue weighting of the 
d this was} Baroque papers in this report results from the 
ase of the} prejudices of my special interest, and equally 
trina, with} from being surer of a verdict. Papers I have not 
ils. He was mentioned I do not call bad, but feel unable to 
ecific set of | judge or was unable to hear because of con- 
ies, a good} flicts. 1 am worried only by the feeling of some 
sed. Rober: | of my fellow professionals that the meetings 
pil of Soli. ought not to be criticized in print. It seems to 
painted a} me on the contrary that, having been offered 
sacher’s ex. | publicly, they are as much open to comment as a 
e, and one} book to review, and that a higher level might 
The loving | result from more reviewing. (This seems to be 
might have § a factor in the London method.) The only thing 
the same is wrong is that I am not being accompanied by 
nograph on § several other reviewers. 
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March 7th through April Ist 


0. THE whole, the happiest thing to do in Min- 
neapolis was to take one of the chartered buses 
and look at some works of art. A group of 
these was in an exhibition of a hundred eight- 
eenth-century drawings by a hundred artists, as- 
sembled by Mr. Hylton Thomas, who is certainly 
one of the best connoisseurs of this art. His exhi- 
bition was a kind of paper being presented by 
him, the more so as the hundred artists included 
inevitably a good many who are unknown. That 
fact seemed to be symbolized by a Dutch artist 
named Pothoven of whom nobody had ever heard, 
by whom we saw a burnished, crinkling drapery 
study. The middle-sized men were there, often 
artists like Fontebasso and Troost whose draw- 
ings, not seen before, looked exactly as they 
should. The superb impact of the great artists 
can perhaps best be suggested indirectly, in a 
way that will also evoke the fineness of the exhi- 
bition. This is by pointing to a number of draw- 
_ Were con | ings that impressed me as finer than I ever ex- 
trying ' | pected their artists to produce, lifting them on 
o Verdier the scale for me. Jan van Huysum’s flowers are GALLER Y 
<a exactly like those in his paintings in their ar- 
- tl. “1 rangements, a hothouse ornament, but their flut- 
: ter and the movement of light are lost there. 
‘ing survey | Hogarth’s scene is not only interesting for social 
tillwell be- psychology as seen by a master observer, but is 
the Hellen- wildly informal, with a thrusting emphasis on 
essential forms and without his usual love of 
distractions. Zuccarelli, generally a painter of 
background decorations like Van Huysum, shows 
us the feeling that went into them as into Haydn’s 
saat background music for the same society, where 
interiocke"’' | trees are as translucent and mobile as tissue 
reat artist. 


- | paper and the central reflections from the water 
neration a J shine out everywhere. A solid engraver of the new 
1, seems © | German bourgeois world, Chodowiecki, also no 
oe = longer impresses us as routine, though what we 
"on a real Tee is a finished design for a routine engraving; 
regret for = r 


a in the process, if not in the product, the set of 
trac mouth upon teeth and the pull of a neck ribbon 
— are seen freshly as they are by Fielding, and are 
' f th charged with the same moving humanism. Absurd : 
ical oO - tationalism praises the early Copley’ for his March 6 2 April 1 
ae wooden provinciality; in this show we saw how, 
Oe in his later, more sophisticated career, he used its 
a a Her ‘ylizations for strength of form, but with suave 
. ent. in skill. I feel lucky to have seen these drawings, and 
ie ar Al glad to be able to speak here about one of the 
= me fonstant fine exhibitions that, in “remote” places 
are © like Minneapolis, continually pass without report. 
including 4 
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PARIS 


An official retrospective for Jean Dubuf- 
fet... recent work by Vieira da Silva... 


the relief medium in a modern survey 


T HE Musée des Arts Décoratifs has just organized 
a large Dubuffet exhibition comprising 205 paint- 
ings, 180 gouaches and drawings, 6 lithographs 
and 11 sculptures. This is only the third time 
(after Picasso and Chagall) that a living painter 
in France has thus received the honors of an 
official retrospective show. This recognition might 
have indicated that the Dubuffet scandal was 
over, since, as Gaetan Picon says in his preface 
to the catalogue, “Scandal lasts but a season .. . 
and no true artist can conceal his work from the 
admiration and the memory of men.” But there 
is nothing of the sort. Assuredly, the Parisian 
public is not ripe. Criticism has unanimously 
kept aloof from this exhibition, which nevertheless 
establishes Jean Dubuffet, for this critic, as the 
greatest living French painter. 

From successive exhibitions over the last fifteen 
years, we have learned to know Macadam and 
his thickly painted brethren, the Paysages Gro- 
tesques, the Corps de Dames, the Sols or the 
Assemblages. But, by placing them together, the 
Pavillon de Marsan retrospective reveals what we 
did not fully know, that the Corps de Dames are 
vast geographies of flesh, the Lieuwx Momentanés 
the tormented visage of landscapes, the Barbes 
the human avatar of the Texturologies. In other 
terms, each moment in his work. seems organically 
linked to every other, to those that precede and 
those that follow. The meaning of the ungracious 
Texturologies, for example, has ultimately _re- 
vealed itself in the Barbes as well as in the recent 
Matériologies. And the only reproach we might 
address to this sensitive and intelligent display 
would be just that, for reasons of “effect,” it has 
broken up the chronological sequence of the 
work and thereby isolated certain culminating 
moments (e.g., the room devoted to the Corps de 
Dames and Sols), whose place in the work as a 
whole cannot be grasped by the uninitiated visitor. 

This retrospective also sheds light on Dubuffet’s 
method. After a riot of contrasted colors in the 
scale of Fauvism and German Expressionism, 
starting in 1946 he gives up color, and, with a 
few exceptions, entrenches himself in the somber 
tonalities of the earth. But color, having been 
denied, still lies beneath the surface, and it is 
this latent presence which gives their value to 
Dubuffet’s browns. Similarly, between 1946 and 
1948, he gives up the likeness of portraits (not 
without certain pangs, as is evidenced by a few 
strident caricatures). But the figures born of this 
ascesis, such as the Portrait Obscur of 1947, have 
a density which is lacking in the anonymous 
Bonshommes painted in the course of the preced- 
ing years. Their effectiveness comes precisely 
from the labor of negation carried out on the 
likeness, which subterraneously persists. Finally, 
when the painter gives up the differentiation of 
forms, it is after having exalted them in such a 
way that non-differentiation can no longer appear 
as a state in itself, but in relation to the pre- 
ceding moment; this process is clear in the suc- 
cession of Corps de Dames which appeared 
between L’Hurleuse of April, 1950, and Botanique 
et Géographie of December, 1950. In short, each 
act of abandonment is in reality the transcend- 
ence and integration of an experience. 
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But the major interest of this retrospective lies 
primarily in its clarification of the two different 
levels at which Dubuffet’s work exists. On the 
first level, by refusing the rational conventions of 
Western painting and, as against these, by bor- 
rowing the direct means of the unsophisticated, 
the objective is to recover the lost immediacy and 
the original flavor of the world. Such is the pur- 
pose of the graffiti, the painting-out, the awkward 
use of the trivial and the grotesque.. This, also, 
is why Dubuffet locates his explorations in what 
seems to us the insignificant, the banal or the 
vulgar. This process is the same that leads 
Céline to employ vulgar, spoken language in his 
novels, the same, also, as that which leads Que- 
neau to use “fonetik speling” and makes him 
evoke “the constitution of a new language, new 
far more by its syntax even than by its vocabu- 
lary, new also in appearance, a language which, 
finding once again its vocal and musical nature, 
would soon become a poetic language and the 
abundant and vivacious substance of a new litera- 
ture .. . for our languages are popular, vulgar 
and spoken forms.” But this contains an ad- 
mirable ruse of consciousness, and this perilous 
art (Céline used to say that “nothing is more 
difficult than to direct, to dominate, to transpose 
the spoken language, the emotive language . . . 
into a written language, to set it down without 
killing it”) requires the connivance of the viewer. 
So, in actuality, it is reserved for the delectation 
of the sophisticated: to appreciate the flavor of 
the “mistakes” in spelling and syntax, one must 
have had his fill of these, just as to appreciate 
the ingenuity arrived at by Dubuffet one must 
know the avatars of Western pictorial tradition. 

This is why certain critics, particularly Amer- 
icans, have been able to censure Dubuffet’s paint- 
ing as having shut itself up within the circle of 
culture. But the current exhtbition underlines the 
importance of a second level which imposes itself 
at about the time of the Corps de Dames, in 1950. 





Each time the painter rises to it, derision ceases, 
as does the play of consciousness with itself, 
By dint of interrogating the most humble and 
tamest objects, in any case the most down-to. 
earth, Dubuffet succeeds in intermingling form 
and content and in fusing together the animal, 
vegetable and mineral realms. Of course, only 
through the intermediary of naive depiction has 
the transformation of a face into a stone, a body 
into a landscape, a table into a garden, been 
made possible. But once the era of transforma. 
tions was inaugurated, the myth of the earth was 
able to unfold. The first to appear is Mother 
Earth, in that series of Corps de Dames that 
rather suggests primitive steatopygous divinities, 
Then, more awesome, comes the petrifying earth, 
crystallizing thought as well as objects, and 
taking the grandiose and obsessive shape of the 
Sols and Terrains. Objects known or unknown are 
immersed in it, and fossilization renders all iden- 
tification impossible, save occasionally when a 
disturbing exception affords a clear trace of the 
form of a bear (Les Mondes Secrets) or a glimpse 
of a human shape. Finally, after the prolific 
vegetable enchantment of the Assemblages, a 
resting spot of unexpected gaiety, there emerges 
at last the myth of universal digestion with tex- 
tures having the excremental and unmetaphor- 
ical appearance of the Matériologies. After the 
slackening of tension with the Texturologies, we 
again reach a creative peak, the highest since 1952. 

The obsessive curiosity for experimentation 
which, with Dubuffet, is the technical equivalent 
of Wols’s negligence, will lead him on, no doubt, 
to further adventures: the retrospective at the 
Pavillon de Marsan gives us a story whose de- 
nouement we do not yet know. Henceforth, how- 
ever, we can say that Dubuffet is the only living 
painter to have faced up to the great myths of 
the unconscious. His works rank with Klee’s; but 
he has refused sublimation, and, to the myth of 
the sky, he has preferred that of the earth. 


Jean Dubuffet, Peuplements au Sol; 
at Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 
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Tro exhibitions illustrate once again the conflict 
between a mode of painting which abstraction 
does not prevent from belonging to the classical 
tradition, and an art all of whose methods have 
served to break with it. 

The first exhibition, at the Galerie Jeanne 
Bucher, is composed of twenty-eight large canvases 
by Vieira da Silva, all but four painted in 1960. 
Like all those that have preceded them, they are 
solidly composed, structured with lines that cleave 
to the right angle and provide a support for the 
world. Once again this is a world of cities, ports 
and railway stations: everything is rational and 
well balanced. There is an absence of questioning, 
and also of opacity; but these are replaced by 
the slight ambiguity resulting from the similarity 
of structures (a city and a port are identically con- 
structed) , and their repercussions in the imaginary 
mirrors dear to Vieira da Silva. As usual, her 
white, nearly uncolored canvases are the most 
successful, although, this year, this painter has 
become attached to buff tones. Also to be noted 
are a few slightly less representational paintings 
(Full Moon, La Cascade, Le Cycle de Saisons), 
in which Da Silva seems to have sought to render 
her limpid vision of things less directly accessible. 
But, even in those canvases where oblique forms 
predominate, we find the same meticulous work 
and the same distinction which, right after the 
war, became a model for so many young painters, 
This work, which today seems to us so anachro- 
Ristic, is also one of the most perfect exemplifica- 
tions of the Paris School. 

In contrast, the reaction against this tendency 
is represented by a group of very significant artists 
in the attractive exhibition of “Reliefs” at the 
Galerie XXéme Siécle. The very theme of the 
telief was, by its ambivalence, suited to express 

experimentation and the doubts of these new 
Painters, who are exploring new materials and 
who transform their canvases into objects. 

Nevertheless, since its purpose was to offer a 
brief historical panorama of the relief medium, an 
important place was given to certain exponents 
from the period between the wars. With a Femme 
Couchée from 1922, composed in the Cubist style, 
Henri Laurens, who could play so admirably with 
the three dimensions, reveals the same facility in 
Composition and the same intelligence that appear 
in his drawings. Pevsner is represented by a 
masterpiece from 1923. A few incisions of geo- 
metric appearance made in a piece of oxidized 
plastic allow him to call the universe into ques- 
tion. His line (carved here into a neutral, mono- 
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Kemeny, No. 90; 
at Galerie XXéme Siécle. 


chrome surface) possesses the same affective 
power as do colored squares with Malevich. In 
contrast, one is disappointed by Max Ernst’s 
mediocrity as a sculptor and by Arp’s poverty. 

As for the contemporaries, a series of attempts 
coming out of geometric abstraction have not 
succeeded in deriving special effects from the 
relief, despite their pretentious and sonorous titles 
such as Relief Spatiodynamique by Schoffer or 
Oeuvre Profonde Cinétique by Vasarely. 

But the kernel and substance of the exhibition 
is composed of a series of works, deriving in part 
from Dada, as one is reminded by a superb incised 
work by Fontana entitled Relief Brun, but which 
have gone beyond that moment and play upon 
the categories of the disturbing, the suspect and 
the dubious. The craters of Krajcberg, sexual and 
mineral at the same time, give an echo of the 
erotic vegetation of B. Schultze (Relief Flahrt) ; 
Schumacher’s object (Tatsobject III) derives from 
mechanisms analogous to those of Dubuffet’s 
Parade des Rides; the accidents that have occurred 
in Burri’s iron plate (Fer, 1958) are comparable 
to those that have wrinkled and gapped the Relief 
Gris (1958) by Tapiés, or brought to the fore two 
chaotic masses in the leaden Relief of Arnaldo 
Pomodoro. De Giorgi’s bronze scraps correspond 
to the tearings of Consagra. But the two works 
that most fully utilize the possibilities of the 
relief, in the spirit that we defined above, are 
those of César and Kemeny. Since 1953 in fact, 
Kemeny, formerly a painter, has dedicated himself 
exclusively to the relief: No. 90, executed in 1960, 
reveals in its rhythms of scrap a disquieting syn- 
thesis of the art of the steppes and mechanistic 
civilization. As for César, primarily a sculptor, 
here too he is marvelously at his ease. The 
astonishing and droll fantasy with which he welds 
his debris of various forms and origins together 
does not prevent a feeling of uneasiness from 
welling up. His bas-relief from 1956 is halfway 
between tragedy and absolute derision. 

Despite their differences, the artists just enu- 
merated have common preoccupations which make 
them seek freedom and ambiguity in the relief. 
Together, they give a fairly correct idea of that 
segment of the European avant-garde which, ani- 
mated more by virulence of mind than by violence 
of gesture, is today the living force opposed to 
the aesthetism of that late offspring of Cubism 
whieh it has become usual to designate as the 


School of Paris. 


Francoise Choay 
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SCULPTURE 


RICHARD BOYCE 


MARCH 6-25 
DRAWINGS 


JAN MULLER 


MARCH 27-APRIL 15 
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HIGHGATE GALLERY 
March 15-April 4—YOUNG TEXANS 
Walter McCCOWN _— Dorothy FINLEY 
Bill STEWART Darlene JELLERSON 
Dick GUTHRIE Margaret PUTNAM 
827 THIRD AVE. (at 50th St.). Plaza 2-4237 





PAINTINGS BY 


MODERN MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN—LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES, Inc. @ 21 E. 57 St., N.Y.C. 
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SUDAMERICANA 
10 E. 8th St, N.Y.3 @ GR 3-7510 





ALFONSO Thru March 11 


OSSORIO 


| Sars Omeeenrne 


Mar. 14-Apr. 15 


SKALING 


STRUCTURAL PAINTINGS 
RUTH WHITE GALLERY 


42 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. iw 


LANCOM 


SCULPTURE ° Mar. 14-25 


G | SELECTED ARTISTS GALLERIES 
-----* 903 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
72-73 STS. UN 1-722) 


ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY 


GOLUB 


NEW PAINTINGS 
32 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


BAZIOTES 


15 East 57 











Sidney Janis 





Luca Giordano, Mars and Venus; 
collection Ringling Museum of Art. 


Francesco Guarino, St. Catherine; Jusepe de Ribera, Madonna with Child; 
collection Museo de Arte de Ponce, Puerto Rico. collection Ringling Museum of Art. 


Monsu Desiderio, Martyrdom of St. Januarius; 
collection Ringling Museum of Art. 
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Filippo d’Angelo, Dies Irae; collection Museo de Arte de Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


& 
Baroque Painters of Naples The Ringling Museum's 


trail-blazing exhibition reveals unexpected glories in a neglected and little-explored terrain. 


I. current showing of “Baroque Painters of Naples,” featured 
at the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art in Sarasota, 
Florida, from March 3 to April 4, marks the first time in history 
that such an exhibition has ever been presented—an appropriate 
“first” for the nation’s only museum specifically dedicated to 
the Baroque. Comprising forty paintings and thirty drawings, 
most of them on loan from art museums and private collections 
throughout the United States and Europe, the exhibition has 
been organized by the Ringling Museum’s curator, Dr. Creigh- 
ton Gilbert, who has also written the extended and illuminating 
catalogue accompanying the show. 

Working within an area that is, in terms of scholarship, al- 
most virgin territory, Mr. Gilbert distinguishes as a first phase, 
in this Neapolitan seventeenth century, the age of Caracciola 
and Ribera. These two very different painters have in common 


their admiration for Caravaggio, which gives them solid, simple 
masses and sharp realism, and their own quality of producing 
something “reduced”: a scraped-down. bone-hard form. The 
second phase might be called the age of Cavallino and Rosa, 
who have in common their exploration of the small figure. 
worked into groups in vivid, almost trembling activity. Their 
canvases—allusive, social-minded, and both feverish and brainy 
—are perhaps the truest “Neapolitan” painting. hard to match 
elsewhere. 

Finally there is the age of Preti and Giordano, whose interests 
turn from themes and ideas to style and technique. They stole 
from the academics their ability to make breadth of sweeping 
form, and developed it into something different, into fluid 
paint, fluctuating light, infinite space. They transmitted their 
discoveries. live. to the Rococo age. and to modern painting. 





Salvatore Rosa, Glaucus and Scylla; 
courtesy Wildenstein Galleries. 
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Luca Giordano, Beggar-Philosopher; Salvatore Rosa, Poet: 
courtesy E. and A. Silberman Galleries. collection Ringling Museum of Art. 


nd Scylla; 
Galleries. 


Luca Giordano, Judith, sketch for ceiling decoration; 
courtesy Wildenstein Galleries. 








































































































































































































= Greece appears to be in fashion again. The present 
spate of print—translations and explanations of the literature, in- 
terpretations of the culture at large, and picture book upon picture 
book of the art—looks like something more than a venture by 
publishers and educators and foundations for enhancing the lives 
of the public or selling it on the most venerable securities in our 
Western Cultural Heritage: the public may well have worked up 
on its own an appetite for something the Greeks are imagined to 
have had. Ah, but what is that? 

Most probably a “stance” of spirit—figured precisely enough 
by the single free-standing nude male in marble. This proposition, 
that man’s bare existence can be complete in itself, with a hard, 
elegant contour against which all contexts and processes are adven- 
titious, is surely the most salient image in the legend of Greece. 
Now especially, when man is pretty thoroughly dissolved into his 
contexts and functions—not to mention his turbid interiority or the 
combustibility of his contour—the integral and disengaged man 
posited sometimes by Greek statuary must have a fascination. A 
nostalgia or hope for something of the kind shows in modern art, 
where sculpture has rather suddenly become so central that paint- 
ing has difficulty in not being plastic. a sort of bas-relief or mosaic. 
Even action painting often comes out as a sculptural gesture. This 
tendency toward the solid and peremptory is no doubt a deep one, 
and the Greeks, with what passes for their sculpture. architecture 
and generally lapidary style of expression, seem congenial much 
rather at the level of instinct than at those of practical reason or 
aspiration to Culture. 

The literary counterpart of the sculptural man would be the 
tragic hero, who has come to mean more to us than the clown or 
the harlequin or the abjectly sad case of earlier decades: a single 
moral silhouette adequately asserted against a blind background 
of Destiny. If Greek tragedies never and Greek statues seldom 
yield quite this classic image, they come closer to it than any other 
arts, except possibly that of bullfighting, and have most suggested 
it in the imagination of the later world. 

But the notion of Greek man is so simple and general, one might 
say so axiomatic, that it is often adapted by very disparate periods 
and nations for articulating their specific senses of themselves. So 
one comes out with a bewildering variety of classicisms, several 
Roman, several French, a few German and many English. In the 
English version the Greeks are so like gentlemen that Attic calm 
cannot be distinguished from Saxon phlegm, nor a discus from a 
cricket bat. In the German version they are solemn and soulful, if 
some few do go gemiitlich on occasion. In the French version they 
sound like wits and rhetoricians. A poet in Spanish once remarked 


*Kouroi, by G. M. A. Richter. Second edition. Phaidon; distributed by 
Doubleday. $25.00. 

Greek Sculpture, by R. Lullies and M. Hirmer. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Harry N. Abrams, Inc. $15.00. 

Greek Sculpture, by R. Carpenter. University of Chicago Press. $6.95. 
Masterpieces of Greek Art, by R. V. Schoder, S.J. New York Graphic 
Society. $12.50. 


Crete and Mycenae, by S. Marinatos and M. Hirmer. Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc. $25.00. 





The Absolute Man An avalanche of books on Greek art and culture 


suggests a new interest in this venerable civilization—and a need for a new, “sizable” approach. 


BY DONALD SUTHERLAND 





that he liked the Greeks, but only as seen by the French, and he 
was right: every man to his own stylistic necessities, at his own 
risk. As yet there is no specifically American version of the Greeks, 
since we have deferred too long to the German and British versions, 
but at this rate of output an American version will no doubt come 
soon, even if the Romans are in many ways more our business. 


aa we scrounge our way through an international welter 
of Hellenisms. The five books listed below* are severally by a 
somewhat Americanized German, a rather Anglified American, a 
German-American Jesuit, two scarcely adulterated Germans and 
one Greek. 

Gisela Richter’s book on the archaic kouroi is an exemplary 
treatment of the simplest and most essential Hellenic Gestalt—the 
single free-standing male nude. The treatment is in the best Ger- 
manic tradition of scientific historicism. Since it is a fact that the 
earlier kouroi show less accurate anatomy than the later, it can be 
assumed that the knowledge of anatomy progressed and _ that, 
roughly speaking. the more natural the anatomy the later the kouros 
and, still more roughly speaking, each successive kouros is a more 
advanced essay in anatomy. Hence we may measure the relative 
failures of the kouroi against a scientific and skinless statue by 
Houdon, muscle by muscle and bone by bone. Fraulein Richter 
has traced the development toward verisimilitude of the kneecap 
from the late seventh century B. C. to the early fifth, and not only 
of the kneecap. She has traced the antitragus and the little toe, 
the lachrymal caruncle and the inward curve of the shin. On a grid 
of many such developments she can date any kouros or any reason- 
able fragment of a kouros to within twenty-five years, though she 
cannot yet, alas, command the “absolute” dating by which to tell 
whether this or that pectoral was carved on a Tuesday. 

Her chronological autopsy is not altogether comic. It has its 
desperate side. If you need certainty so badly that only the hardest 
fact and most rudimentary thought can tranquilize you, what can 
you do—safely”—with this collection of worked rocks and metals 
except chronologize them and measure them against the nearly 
natural facts of anatomy? You dare not dwell on the patterning of 
the features or the intensities of line and outline which, though 
evident to the eye and characteristic of the kouros type. might 
draw you over the brink from Science into stylistics or even philo- 
sophy. But can science answer, or even be asked, the standing 
question of a linear sculpture? Positivist research cannot qualify 
you, and will generally incapacitate you, for aesthetic or specula- 
tive opinion. In the arts the sciences can only perform a Diener- 
arbeit, useful and sometimes necessary, but severely limited. Who 
asks a proctologist his opinion of the Aphrodite Kallipygos, or 4 
philologian his opinions on literature? Fraulein Richter seems to 
know this, for she has a decent reticence, rare in her field, about 
things beyond her competence. It is only a pity that her disciplined 
inattention to quality permits the plates in her book to be in the 
main an unsightly assortment of rubble frigidly photographed with 
only anatomy in view. 

Reinhard Lullies, on the other hand, in a popular preface to his 
picture book, Greek Sculpture, will grandly tell you what is great; 
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recommend the Greeks because they have inspired poets “of the 
stature of Rilke”; find “a profound inner life” in the Olympia 
metopes, of all places; and explain that his exclusion of Roman 
copies and everything but Greek originals will afford you “the 
direct impact of the Greek sculptor’s personality.” So the monu- 
ments may touch and edify a German public, for if the direct 
impact of a personality has almost nothing to do with Greek art it 
has everything to do with German art and manner. Hence their 
Expressionism. One takes or leaves “a profound inner life.” I leave 
it, nor do I look for it, much less find it, in the Greeks. And while 
a German these days may well see the periods of Greek art in 
terms of “union,” “disunion” and “dissolution.” these terms are 
academic to us in our still-kicking tradition of multiplicity. E 
pluribus unum, I always say. 

At least Herr Lullies lives with Greek sculpture personally, be- 
sides studying it officially, and though his plates maintain the usual 
curriculum of statues, with a preference for the imposing over the 
lively and elegant, for the “Classic” over the Hellenistic, they are 
chosen for aesthetic as well as factual interest. The photography, 
by Max Hirmer, is lucid and conservative. Though, when not in 
sober color, it still makes originals look like plaster casts, it is not 
texture-happy nor does it throw things out of style by trick angles 
and lighting. 


I AM discontented with so placid and academic a book mainly 
because I more or less hope for a large and lively idea about the 
Greeks to come out of Germany. Lessing’s Laokoon appeared in 
1766 and Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy in 1872, so we are nearly 
due for another idea, in terms of this century. We have had many 
books resuming the Greeks—by Jaeger in Germany, Kitto and 
Bowra in England, even Bonnard in Switzerland, and so on—but 
they consist of refinements or exaggerations of small and exhausted 
commonplaces. Since 1872 we have acquired endless amounts of 
new information, but not a single new idea of any size. 

Against the coming of one, it is “safest” to keep all the ques- 
tions about Greek sculpture open and agitated, as Rhys Carpenter 
eminently does. A crack positivist and demon dater, he is also an 
aesthetician and philosopher of sorts. He has a few of the irritating 
foibles of a classical scholar: a tendency to quote German verse 
and use a technical vocabulary which requires a smattering of 
Greek, Latin, French, German and Italian at least to dig, a way 
of being snappish toward moderns and Romantics, and full of his 
own peculiar tastes; but Professor Carpenter, emeritus though 
he be, is by all odds the freshest, largest and sharpest mind in 
this field, besides being one of the most useful. Anyone even a 
little familiar with the subject will have an incomparable ball 
with his new book, Greek Sculpture. He will at least momentarily 
convince you that the Demeter of Cnidos belongs to the first cen- 
tury, not the fourth, that the Hermes of Praxiteles is a Roman 
copy of a Greek bronze original, that the Maenad reliefs are close 
copies of fifth-century originals, and so on. Even if you doubt him. 
he has made you look at the statues more closely than ever before. 
and at their stylistic detail. As to aesthetic categories, he divides 
the pictorial from the sculptural on optic grounds—so far trusting 
to Science. Defining sculpture as an art of solids—stereomorphic 
—he gingerly depreciates the planes and calligraphies of the 
Archaic style, the very existence of bas-relief, even the frontal 
solids of the Classic, in favor of the more “mature” and “masterly” 
rotating solids of the Hellenistic. He is far too shrewd a phi- 
losopher to use definition as a final ground for evaluation (sculp- 
ture is stereomorphic; what is not essentially stereomorphic is 
essentially not sculpture; hence a failure to be sculpture: hence 
bad), but he has a stiff classical tendency to do so, and it is 
charming to see him deviously arguing his way almost into a pref- 
erence for the Baroque and Romantic. A keen interest in crafts- 
manship and methods keeps him close to the statuary itself, and 
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he has worked out a very plausible explanation of why almost all 
Greek bronzes have a stone style: they were first cut in hard wax, 
not modeled in clay. There is scarcely any aspect of the statues 
which he does not treat with illumination, subtlety and energy, if 
not quite definitively. If he does not provide a major idea or a full 
new perspective, he does keep his subject moving toward them. 

If no major contemporary idea is available, one can always 
make do with Aristotle or St. Thomas. Father Schoder, a Jesuit, 
very adroitly settles the Greeks, in his Masterpieces of Greek Art, 
by seeing in them St. Thomas’s three aspects of beauty: integrity, 
harmony, clarity. Having settled them in essence, he proceeds to 
prattle on unconscionably about their consequent artifacts, pre- 
sented in amateur color photography. Something goes wrong with 
his filters and bulbs, for not only do the backgrounds run to pale 
peach and orchid, but the stones and bronzes have unlikely tinges; 
silver goes icy blue; mosaics blur to sheer paint; he is so subject 
to light-spots that the crispest vase-painting will melt in a glare 
or several glares—perhaps on the view, now popular among 
Thomists, that by claritas St. Thomas meant not so much clarity 
as he did “radiance.” 

Nevertheless Father Schoder is a pioneer and primitive in his 
specialty. Like a good Jesuit he has not only explored remote 
areas of the Greek world for unfamiliar material, from Istanbul 
to Algeria, but kept up on recent research. Unhappily he permits 
himself the intimate and ever so sprightly badinage one uses to 
charm the children of one’s parish. He refers to a decoy cow in 
the bull-hunting scene on the Vaphio cups as a “tender trap.” 
About a simply decorative owl and flanking lions on a Corinthian 
jar he says, “The drowsy owl is unperturbed by the lions’ snarling, 
as though to tell us that it is all in fun, for art’s sake—and good 
business.” At least a “profound inner life” is not imputed to the 
cow or the owl, but a sort of suburban psychology with ethical 
meaning is projected onto most of the aesthetic objects. He exudes 
quite a homily over the bronze head of an old pagan looking ahead 
to a death without Christian advantages, and describes exactly how 
the poor soul feels. These ethical lights and colorations are as 
disturbing as his photographic ones, nor do I see how anyone with 
the slightest training in casuistry can so addle his genera as to 
call the Iliad and Odyssey historical novels. Such unscrupulous 
domestication is comprehensible perhaps in their English trans- 
lators to whom the novel is still real, but not in a universalist. 
Jesuit seduction may not seduce. but it is usually delightful, and 
I have never before known it positively to repel. Still, here is one 
way to go about making a contemporary sense of the Greeks, and 
in all conscience I must confess to having thought that in Father 
Schoder’s sentimentality there often occurs a sensitivity which 
clarifies its objects without blurring them. 


A. ir Greeks were not already difficult enough to generalize 
about, we have lately had to see early Hellenic culture as in part 
continuous with late Minoan as well as Mycenaean. So the book 
Crete and Mycenae by Spyridon Marinatos, with photographs by 
Max Hirmer, professes to exhibit “the glorious art heritage of 
early Grecian cultures.” If you are interested in these cultures 
and how vastly they differ from the Classical and not from Homer, 
this book has a welcome abundance of artifacts both new and 
familiar, many in color, and heightened by several handsome 
photographs of the landscapes, which have remarkable styles of 
their own. It presents the art less “gloriously” than did L’Art de 
la Créte with Zervos in charge but illustrates more dimensions of 
the cultural complex. Again the text is written by a Greek. It is 
scholarly, but strays after its own curiosities; it is popular without 
vulgarity; and though much of it could have been written as well 
by a Swiss, I think only a Greek could remark, while commemo- 
rating his great past, “to commemorate the great past—always a 

continued on page 65 


An installation of “Art Treasures from Thailand”; 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Art from the Ends of the Earth Remote Tibet and Thailand, 


in two remarkable exhibitions, present masterpieces that challenge our Western sensibilities. 


aa is the left hand and Siam the right hand of a many- 
appendaged Asia. Just as the right and left hands are similar 
and yet different, so with these two countries. In New York, 
two exhibitions separated by Central Park in an approximate 
northwest to southeast relationship face each other just as these 
countries do in Asia. There is the extensive, sumptuous show 
from Thailand—as Siam is now called—at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art.* and the newly installed Tibetan work at the 


Riverside Museum.+ The first. which will travel on, is greater 


in size and gulps down all the arts of Siam, presenting at least 


*“The Arts of Thailand,” after the recent showings at Indiana Uni- 
versity and the Metropolitan, will be on exhibit at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts (March 12—April 23), the Toledo Museum of Art 
(May 14-June 11), the Los Angeles County Museum (July 9- 
August 13), the Seattle Art Museum (September 10—October 8), the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco (Novem- 
ber 5-December 17), and the Academy of Art, Honolulu (January 
21-March 3, 1962). 


*The Riverside Museum’s collection of Tibetan art, now on perma- 
nent display, features forty banner paintings, dating from the seven- 
teenth to nineteenth century, as well as art objects of Tibet, Nepal 
and Sikhim. The collection was originally gathered from the monas- 
teries of Tibet by an expedition sent in 1926-27 by the Master 
Institute of United Arts, Inc. Included in the exhibition is a group 
of rare Tibetan paintings, not previously shown, from the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Horch. 
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BY JOHN BRZOSTOSKI 


a bit of everything, ceramics and textiles included. It represents 
a SEATO ally that is still with us and not engulfed. It came 
through complicated arrangements between governments, In- 
diana University, museums and many private individuals. The 
second, as a permanent collection, will remain with us to gain 
more and more attention as time goes on. It is the living art of a 
dying Tibet still unknown despite the fact that these works 
have been here for thirty-four years, after special expeditions 
were sent to collect the best available pieces. Both have a rare- 
ness about them. Nothing of the quantity and quality of Siamese 
art has been seen in this country before. and the Tibetan work 
is still a unique experience. 

The art of both these countries cannot be separated from their 
religious and philosophical systems, for theirs is an art com- 
pletely involved with Buddhist ideas. However, they are worlds 
apart from each other despite their common denominator. 
Buddhism itself separates them. Tibet’s awesome form isolates 
itself very much from the gentler Buddhism of Siam. Tibet has 
followed a more complicated path relating to the Mahayana and 
its concern for the salvation of all mankind, while Siam follows 
the Hinayana and its do-it-unto-yourself enlightenment. With 
these systems they both seem to be under a spell. Thailand is a 
province of never really harmful elves, and Tibet is a land in 
the grip of grim elemental forces. The difference might be ex- 
plained simply by geography—Thailand being low, warm and 
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humid, and Tibet being high and cold. But that is not enough. 
Their quite different forms of religion add a great deal. 

The Thai came out of China in the twelfth century, bringing 
Hinayana Buddhism, skill in bronze casting and other Chinese 
influences in their art. These influences appear in the oval 
faces, narrow noses and arched eyebrows. which modify and 
make delicate the broad features found in the earlier Siamese 
work done under the tutelage of Indian art. There was Ma- 
hayana Buddhism waiting in Siam with the Khmers, but the 
Thai imposed both their religion and their art. It is difficult to 
comprehend the span of time in Asia and therefore the dura- 
tion of such entities called Siam. The start of the Dvaravati 
style came at the time of the Pantheon in Rome. Its continu- 
ation, with the exceedingly gentle faces carved in stone, with 
the exquisitely elaborated bronze Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 
is the time of Ravenna in Europe. The real beginning of an 
autonomous art under the Thai, developing a spiritual message 
to the soul, the Sukhodaya period, was the time of Notre Dame. 
What appears before only in bas-relief bursts out into the 
full-flowered round in bronzes such as the walking Buddhas. 
This development is strictly a Thai achievement. While Colum- 
bus is sailing for America this is at its peak. It presents a 
Buddha figure to be approached—one which usually was in- 
tended to stand on the ground, to be circled by worshipers. 
One sculpture stands. leaning. Another, about to walk, sways 
into motion after having taken one downward step marking his 
footprint. (That reverberating footprint is the starting point of 
their religion, the involvement of everything in Buddha’s ex- 
istence.) This sway is slightly unbelievable. whether or not you 
are a Buddhist. The figure seems to become gigantic by the 
sensuous handling of the original wax (lost in casting). A great 
slippery figure was fashioned, seemingly boneless, harking back 
to the Nagas of the Hindus. It leans away from you and tilts, 
and you are pulled into this sort of attitude. about to move, 
tilted forward, calmed, and about to plunge into motion. You 
become completely aware of the nature of the subject depicted 
—the relaxed fluidity and control of breath. The figure displays 
conditions of muscular control and inevitably walks for and 
breathes for you. It is a view of a mental disposition, and it 
transfers this to the observer. What more could one ask of a 
sculpture if it fills the lungs with a complete breath, flaring 
the nostrils, and without panic, melts away the world, yet still 
allows one to take a step? 

Paintings come out short in the Thai exhibition, because they 
are usually underplayed by the Thai and, in addition, are sel- 
dom suitable for travel, being built into temples or else in poor 
condition because of the climate. The few examples—the 
Ramayana manuscript, Buddha coming down from heaven, the 
giant footprint—have a lighthearted-laughter quality which con- 
vinces you that they are serious. But because the Thai excel in 
sculpture and architecture the exhibition necessarily leaves one 
less than completely satisfied. The temples had to remain in 
Siam. Until such time as New York sets up a Siamese Cloister. 
or the Museum of Modern Art erects a Thai pagoda in its gar- 
den, we will have to settle for this one good look. 


W.... of Tibet? Buddhism reached Tibet in the seventh 
century via the conversion of the emperor of Tibet by his two 
wives, Buddhist princesses from China and Nepal. It came into 
the country and absorbed, as it was in the habit of doing, what 
it found, transforming the earlier Bon religion into a special 
form of Lamastic Buddhism, allowing room for “demons” and 
“magic.” Its advent also marked the creation of an art that 
worked with shattering combinations of ideas. The seemingly 
lurid and monstrous aspects of vision that appear in these 





Buddha Explaining the Law: 
collection Metropolitan Museum. 


















































































































































Art from the Ends of the Earth 


paintings and bronzes are aimed at a religious purpose of 
awakening. The Tibetan artists do not mind at all if they 
rattle your brains around, like so many pebbles in an empty 
skull. Their painting technique has a Chinese flavor, more of 
the tight manner—with a related vigorous and rhythmical brush- 
work of the T’ang period—than the splattered ink we know 
in connection with Zen. The paintings have a glimmering 
richness which makes them easy to approach. They become 
subtle instruments whereby to focus and unfocus a thousand 
psychological innuendoes, which could only be painted this 
way, wrapped in quietness. “Quiet” is a very strange word to 
be using, for they are not quiet. They roar with sounds 
which would be hard to pin down, yet are very familiar. We 
know these sounds. We carry them inside our skulls and— 
deeper—inside our nervous systems, as we walk, think and 
exist. They are so loud that it becomes quiet again, except that 
we are reverberating with this silence. 

These paintings—the thankas—are extremely precious ele- 
ments in the Tibetan religion. They are holy objects, created in 
ritual for sacred purposes. The strict enforcement of religious 
details and subject leaves only a narrow margin for the artist 
Lama to work within, but here he manages to create a differ- 
ence of interpretation that can come from his purification 
rituals. The preparation of the linen canvas includes polishing 
it to create a mirror-like surface so that the artist- paints 
upon light and pulls his images out of light. Beforehand the 
painter invokes the god, demon or teacher he wishes to depict. 
This is not a matter of figuring out a composition. He conjures 
him up magically as a presence. The entire picture is finished 
to the last detail in the painter’s mind before a stroke is put 
down. The execution is merely a technical matter of less im- 
portance. When you observe the complexities of any of these 
paintings, taking even a simple one of a golden Buddha sitting 
in his paradise surrounded by Chinese buildings, you begin to 
understand what is meant by concentration and meditation. Try 
taking some of the more complex paintings, of dancing orange 
Dakinis or the ferocious Mahakala, trampling on dead ele- 


Bo Tree; collection National Museum, Bangkok; 
at the Metropolitan. 
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phants, swinging his many-armed black body through compli- 
cated pictorial spaces, and you wonder how anyone could 
possibly hold all this in his mind at once. 

It is amazing that the monasteries ever let these rare paintings 
go, for these are not the battered leftovers given to mountain 
climbers. They are in exceptionally good condition. The dating 
of them is difficult, for themes are constant and influences from 
the outside are few. No matter in which time-period they may 
have been painted, Buddhas, various deities, demons and reli- 
gious scenes were the repeated subject-matter. There are dif- 
ferent paintings—golden deities upon dark linen; subtle por- 
traits which act as more than portraits, allowing “dead” teach- 
ers to continue to teach; Dakinis invoked for the granting of 
supernatural powers of all sorts. They vary in intensity depend- 
ing on the skill of the painter and the skill of the viewer to 
contain the painting in his mind. 


= structures of these paintings are ordered on an off- 
symmetrical balance, which makes them seem, at first glance, 
more geometric than they are. One almost anticipates the motion 
in them, but they always avoid the obvious. The richness of 
their colors does not prevent them from being subtle, with 
passages that please and surprise. In paintings such as the 
Mandala of Amoghapaca, which becomes a dwelling place for 
Avalokitecvara (later known as Kwan yin and Kwannon, God- 
dess of Mercy in China and Japan), we approach a mathemati- 
cal abstraction, but the Tibetans never fall into a hollow design. 
This mandala is more a device for magic than for decoration. 
Use it correctly and you will meet Avalokitecvara. There is 
no confusion in Tibetan minds as to the purposes of art. Some 
Westerners might describe these works as things to meditate 
upon to aid in a ritual, but this is too elusive a way to talk 
about them. They are instruments of power. They are machines 
to various ends. They are fantastically full paintings with 
multiple figures and ever more scenes appearing when the ob- 
server believes he has already seen the work completely. But 


Buddha Marking His Footsteps; National 
Museum, Bangkok; at the Metropolitan. 
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Queen Mayadevi under the Bodhi Tree; 


collection Riverside Museum, New York. 
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Dancing Figure; collection National Museum, Bangkok; 
at Metropolitan Museum. 


they are never crowded, for all these elements come bit by bit. 
unfolding in time, never swamping you with too much activity 
at once. All of this happens whether you know one dorje from 
another, and whether you comprehend one esoteric gesture or 
one so-called symbol or not. It is never strictly on iconography 
that the artist depends for his response. The methods used are 
artistic. They suck you in and make you respond, whether you 
are of Tibetan Buddhist, American Quaker or indifferent reli- 
gious beliefs. The paintings contain things that we know, even 
if sometimes they appear disguised. We go on from there. The 
wordlessness of their methods does not imply emptiness of 
meanings. The occasional harshness of subject does not push 
people away. The Tibetan paintings, as remote as they seem, 
can gain a grip on a viewer. Just put your eyes temporarily in 
their direction and they have you. They will go on from there. 

A moving painting—i.e., one that is flexible yet fixed—of the 
Dark God Samvara and His Shakti in Coition deals with what 
superficially seems a sexual subject. But it is a Tibetan de- 
piction of a superior reality, and this is the only way it can 
accurately appear. This many-armed figure with his multiple 
attributes, various weapons and powers, crowned in skulls, 
semi-dressed in the skins of elephants and tigers, decorated 
with a necklace of human heads, standing on human bodies and 
surrounded by a shield of flames, receives his powers from 
this naked goddess—this Shakti—embracing him. Surrounding 
them in lesser shields, seemingly repetitious figures vibrate a 
sense of other equivalent places and coexisting times. It is not 
only the God of Happiness that appears in this manner, but 
others, such as M Gon-po Phyag-drug, the protector of knowl- 
edge, as well. For some of us this activity of gods in religious 


The Goddess Lha-mo; 


collection Riverside Museum. 


paintings might seem a strange and possibly undivine behavior, 
but such ‘a reaction casts over these works a huge, dusty blan- 
ket of embarrassed, preconceived notions, woven in some ancient 
puritan factory. Put those notions aside, for this subject is not 
peculiar to Tibetan art, being more widespread than is often 
supposed—the best-known example being the sculptured temple 
at Konorak in India, with its interlocking forms. 


= these two remarkable exhibitions together, we see that 


in the Thai art there is a comic naiveness, a semi-romanesque 
fairy tale, a willingness to please, a childlike wishing quality, 
a never-never-land view in its relation to what we consider real, 
while in the harsher, psychological fact-facing bluntness of the 
Tibetans, actualities roar into one’s face. Here are images of the 
sources of power. This is the other side of the world, the other 
side of Buddhism, away from Siam. Demons are not playthings. 
They tear away mountains and do not decorate. Here there is 
blood instead of sugar. Both have their place as both are 
sections from that main thrust of thought more fully exempli- 
fied by the greatness of India and China. One cannot shrug them 
off as secondhand cultures. They are perhaps narrower in 
scope, but they nevertheless have added to and transformed what 
they have received. The gentle touch of the Thai and the firm 
pressure of the Tibetans make themselves felt before our eyes. 
In one Thai bronze the Buddha appears to rise in the air and 
touch the sun and the moon with his right and left hands. 
Tibet is the sun and Siam the moon. Thai art has weightless- 
ness, calm, fluidity. Tibetan art has a thousand gravities, activ- 
ity, and fire. Asia had to have both to complete itself. 
































An installation view of the “Precisionist” exhibition at the Walker Art Center, Minneapoli: 


The American PrecisiOmists 1. sssesc anc: 


ican fantasy is defined and clarified in an exhibition now touring the nation’s museums. 


A.. pictorial style that is given to clean, precise forms, to 
logical structures and unambiguous color, tempts one to cate- 
gorize it as a form of “classicism.” But it would be a mistake 
to regard the Precisionist style, which has now been set forth 
and defined for us in an excellent survey,* as an expression of 
the classicizing impulse. It is, precisely, the reverse: a romantic 
concept so thoroughly immersed in its own visionary fantasy, so 
completely adept at transforming all the troublesome impedi- 
menta of modern—largely urban—experience into the syntax 
of a logical dream, that its renderings of the perceptual world 
have no need of the visual rhetoric commonly employed in ro- 
mantic styles. It is, moreover, the most assuredly innocent style 
in the entire checkered history of romantic painting, which has 
elsewhere been anything but innocent. It is peculiarly American, 
too. The manner in which it tries to turn an entire realm of 
dificult and complicated experience into its simplest and most 
easily apprehended elements touches on something central and 


* “The Precisionist View in American Art,” organized by Mr. Martin 
L. Friedman, the director of the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis. 
The exhibition consists of seventy-nine works, mostly oil paintings, 
by George Ault, Peter Blume, Ralston Crawford, Stuart Davis, Charles 
Demuth, Preston Dickinson, Elsie Driggs, Louis Guglielmi, Stefan 
Hirsch, Edmund Lewandowski, Louis Lozowick, Georgia O’Keeffe, 
Morton Schamberg, Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer and Joseph Stella. 
It was shown last fall in Minneapolis, and was on view at the Whit- 
ney Museum in New York in February. It will now travel to the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, the Los Angeles County Museum and the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. Mr. Friedman has prepared a detailed 
catalogue of the exhibition which covers all the relevant historical 
and critical background on the artists and works included. 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


evasive in the American mind, namely, the inclination to turn 
hard material facts into digestible transcendental doctrine. 

This inclination to adjust, transmute and finally obliterate 
the hard, resistant fact shows up in both the style and content 
of the Precisionist art. Its style is heavily and irrevocably in- 
debted to Cubism, but there is not a single good Cubist painting 
in the lot. It is often said that the Americans failed to grasp the 
implications of Cubism, and could thus only produce second- 
hand variations of something misunderstood at first hand. This 
is the judgment that historical-formalist criticism has long made 
of the Precisionist painters. (Of course, the sternest intelligence 
of the historical-formalist attitude—Piet Mondrian—felt that 
even the Cubists themselves failed to understand the implica- 
tions of what they were doing, and hence could only go down 
to defeat after a brilliant beginning. The advent of modernism 
seems to have transformed the dustbin of history—to borrow a 
phrase—into a very crowded and distinguished corner.) I find 
this judgment not so much wrong as irrelevant. It somehow 
evades the substance and meaning of the Precisionist vision, 
which operated at about the same distance from Cubist aesthet- 
ics as it did from the actualities of the industrial landscape it 
sought to memorialize. 

To understand the Precisionist idea, it is necessary to face 
this aesthetic and ideological distance. There is nothing to be 
gained by euphemizing it out of sight. The two most crucial 
influences on the Precisionist style were the Cubist vocabulary 
in painting and the life of the modern American city, and both 
were manipulated in a way that deprived them of their raw 
existential power. Given the terms of their art, the Precisionists 
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George Ault, Sullivan Street Abstraction (1928) ; 
courtesy Zabriskie Gallery. 


should have failed utterly. Their werk gives us a reliable ac- 
count neither of the aesthetic world that most nourished them 
nor of the actual world they were most moved by. Yet, at its best 

I would say in the work of George Ault and Niles Spencer 
and Georgia O'Keeffe 
able force of its own. It is the force of a fantasy so deeply felt 


Precisionist painting has an unmistak- 


that it triumphs, if only occasionally and at great cost. over 
its own aesthetic failings and evasions. 

The artists who were most profoundly possessed of the Pre- 
cisionist idea imposed a dream of innocence and yearning 
wherever art and life contrived to offer them hard and sophis- 
this and the 


compulsion with which it was felt can only be understood. | 


ticated complications. The content of dream 


think, in relation to the preceding generation of American 
artists. There are works in the Precisionist exhibition that go 
back to the pre-World War I era and there are others done 
just the other day. but fundamentally the Precisionist idea 
marks a date (as the French say). and that date is the 1920's. 
Everything done in this style before the twenties is an approach 
and a prologue: everything done since has been a working- 
out of materials most keenly envisioned in that decade. This 
is not a polite way of saying the work is “dated.” It is. rather. 
a way of establishing the exact locus of its connections with 
history. Whatever its evasions in other realms. the Precisionist 
dream was an accurate. and at times a passionate. reflection 
of an historical attitude. The contours of this attitude were set 
in the crucible of the twenties. 


I, is a commonplace of criticism to note that stvle is formed 
not only on what artists put into their work but on what they 
leave out. To grasp the implications of what the Precisionists 


left out. one must see very clearly the attitude toward American 
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Georgia O’Keeffe, Lake George Barns (1926); 
collection Walker Art Center. 





experience that obtained in the generation that preceded them. 
Mr. Edmund Wilson, in his essay on George Bellows in The 
American Earthquake, has given us a neat summary of this 
attitude. On the occasion of Bellows’ memorial exhibition at the 
Metropolitan 1925. Mr. Wilson wrote: “There 
emerged about ten years ago a school of American artists who 
broke away from the older conventions not only by tackling 
directly the more vulgar aspects of American life but also by 
trying to treat them in an idiom appropriate to the subject. 


Museum in 


The artist began audaciously to represent the American city in 
terms of its own crudeness. and the writer to describe the people 
in their own half-literate language. What is especially charac- 
teristic of this school and what distinguishes its departure from 
its predecessors is the frank acceptance by its exponents of the 
ugliness of their material at the same time they confess their 
appetite for it. We had not lacked. in the past. for either cor- 
rosive critics or enthusiastic prophets: what was new was the 
combination with an attitude of savage cynicism of an intimate 
knowledge and insight.” 

The movement that Mr. Wilson identifies here was older than 
this passage suggests. Theodore Dreiser was its principal genius 
in the novel. and Sister Carrie dates from 1900. Not only Bel- 
lows but most of the painters designated as “The Eight” were 
committed to this view of the American subject. The strength 
and probity of American art. both in painting and fiction. were 
very largely derived from this view in the vears leading up to 
the First World War. and it was this view that was effectively 
canceled in the Precisionist stvle. 

Two events formed the premise of this cancellation: the 
World War itself. and the impact of modernist (particularly 
Cubist) painting. In the aftermath of the war there was a wide- 
spread feeling that the conditions of life had permanently 


changed. that nothing would ever be the same again. In Europe 
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Ralston Crawford, Grain Elevators, Minneapolis (1949) ; 
collection Milwaukee Art Center. 


especially in Central Europe—this feeling produced an art 
of great bitterness and satirical power, but in America, so far 
as painting was concerned, it stimulated the very opposite 
mode of expression. Not only did the Americans produce some- 
thing incredibly romantic and optimistic, an art whose confidence 
in the future seemed unsupported by any depth of experience; 
they seemed deliberately engaged in a wholesale editing of 
experience itself. Compared to the realism of “The Eight,” 
the Precisionist account of the American city is quite literally 
fantastic---which is to say, it is a fantasy composed of ten parts 
yearning for every particle of actuality that somehow survives 
in it. 

The nature of this yearning is worth pondering 
return to it presently—but 


and I shall 
for the moment it is well to be 
reminded that the Precisionist idea stands apart, too, from 
the Futurist movement with which it is sometimes compared. 
The basis for a comparison is obvious: the common preoccupa- 
tion with the modern, machine-made city, and the common 
debt to Cubism. But the similarities are superficial and ulti- 
mately wrong. It is not too much to say, in fact. that the 
Futurists and the Precisionists represent completely contra- 
dictory impulses. Futurism, as Mr. Reyner Banham has recently 
shown in these pages.* was a mystique and an ideology that 
took up a subversive, revolutionary attitude toward the cultural 
past. It literally aimed at the destruction of the past in order 
to admit us wholly into the present, and thus free us for the 
future. Movement. speed—-the kind of speed the machine made 
possible for the first time—was its principal subject matter be- 
cause it symbolized so unequivocally a new realm of experience. 

The Precisionist attitude toward the past was completely 
different. It was permeated with nostalgia for a simpler and 
more innocent time. This was the nature of its yearning. Hence 


* See “Futurism for Keeps,” ARTS, December, 1960. 


Charles Sheeler, Bucks County Barn (1923) ; 
collection Whitney Museum of American Art. 


its interest in old barns and farmhouses and early American 
building. Sheeler’s preoccupation with Bucks County and Shaker 
themes, and O’Keeffe’s with old Lake George houses and the 


architecture of the American Southwest. do not represent any 


shift of interest or vision or aspiration. They fit in perfectly 
with their handling of industrial and mechanized subjects, for 
the aim is always to turn the urban theme into something like 
a nineteenth-century pastoral, into something as innocent and 
aloof from human complexity as the natural wilderness before 
urban civilization made its inroads. To deal with the modern 
life of the city and yet render it in so simple and dreamlike 
a fashion did indeed require a very compelling sense of fantasy. 
and the Precisionists had it. 

It required something else. too—a pictorial convention that 
would somehow bridge this yearning for a less encumbered past 
with the new forms of urban life that were everywhere visible. 
Cubism—not so much misunderstood as converted into an in- 
strument of a dream—provided such a bridge. It proved to be 
very adaptable both for assimilating mechanized forms and for 
cleaning them up—whitewashing them. so to speak. As a 
pictorial method it was conservative enough to submit to a 
subject that made no new demands on the conventions of paint- 
ing itself. Moreover, there was nothing in Cubism that required 
the human figure as a central theme. (There are some very 
great portraits in the style of Analytical Cubism. of course, but 
the figure, as such, is in no way essential to Cubist aesthetics. ) 
The Precisionist fantasy called for the elimination of the human 
figure. The human measure had to be obliterated. and individual 
psychology banished. The general had to be asserted over the 
particular; the pure over the impure. The urban pastoral would 
only be confused, the serenity and harmony of its image only 
compromised and threatened, by the human presence. 

Unlike the Futurists’ devotion to movement, the Precisionist 


style was obsessed with an undeviating calm. One of Mr. Fried- 
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Niles Spencer, Wake of the Hurricane (1951); collection Walker Art Center. 
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Spencer, Apartment Tower (1944): 
collection Whitney Museum of American Art. 
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man’s most perceptive comments in his essay for the “Preci- 
sionist” catalogue—that the Precisionists applied the methods 
of analytical still-life painting to their outdoor subjects—under- 
scores not only the pictorial but the metaphysical aloofness of 
the approach. Nothing moves in this style. Everything is lucid, 
rational, immaculate, timeless and still. 


T. EVALUATE the “Precisionist” exhibition purely as an exhibi- 


tion of the painting art is a difficult and perhaps an impossible 
task. One is faced with the problem of judging artists by 
standards and strictures wholly alien to their sensibilities and 
ambitions. For myself, I would say the most interesting artist 
in the show—the most moving and poetic, and the one with 
the most compelling fantasy—is George Ault. His Sullivan 
Street Abstraction is a memorable and beautiful work. (The 
Pianist, which is also very lovely, strikes me as peripheral to 
the theme of the exhibition.) It is surely time for some museum 
to show us Ault’s oeuvre in full. Less interesting, surely less 
of a visionary as an artist, but more knowledgeable and con- 
vincing as a painter—if I may be permitted that distinction— 
is Niles Spencer. For connoisseurs of peinture, Spencer will 
be the main, if not the only, focus of interest in the show. I 
suppose the only artist who conforms totally to the Precisionist 
outlook—for the others here all participate in it without neces- 
sarily confining themselves exclusively to its limits—is Charles 
Sheeler. I wonder if this accounts for my lack of interest in 
him? There is so conspicuous a lack of tension in his style, 
an absence of the problematical so acute and debilitating, that 
I can find very little to go back to in his work. Georgia O’Keeffe, 
on the other hand, impresses one as so distinct an intelligence 
in an assemblage of this kind, that her work lends an authority 
to the idea of the exhibition even as it establishes a certain 
distance from its limits.* 

The varying degree with which these and other artists par- 
ticipate in and depart from the Precisionist style raises another 
problem in dealing with this exhibition. One comes inevitably 


* Still, as various as the O’Keeffe works in the “Precisionist” exhibi- 
tion sometimes appear to be, Mr. Friedman has nonetheless focused 
on a very particular development in her art: the more worldly side 
of her imagination which relates directly to the Precisionist idea. A 
more comprehensive but really quite different view of her oeuvre 


Charles Sheeler, Rolling Power (1939); 
collection Smith College Museum of Art. 


to the question of whether Precisionism really existed as a 
style and an idea. O’Keeffe does participate, but her life’s work 
can scarcely be accounted for in an exhibition of this kind. 
Sheeler’s can, but then an oeuvre so quickly summed up is 
scarcely a proper test for a show on this scale. Ault, like 
O’Keeffe, defies its limits while reinforcing its premise, and in 
a different way two other painters—Ralston Crawford and 
Stuart Davis—represent not so much the Precisionist idea as 
the effort, still the most serious and successful we have seen, 
to transform the Precisionist fantasy into a workable pictorial 
method that would no longer be dependent upon romantic 
imagery for its expressive power. In short, Mr. Friedman has 
had some difficulty in getting all his artists and every one of 
his pictures to fit a neat pattern of style and history, and one 
has a right to ask if this difficulty doesn’t cast some doubt on 
the premise of the exhibition itself. 

My own response to this question is simply to admire the 
tact he has shown in hesitating to push an idea too far. The 
actuality of Precisionism as a visual obsession and an American 
fantasy is irrefutable. Mr. Friedman’s willingness to bring to- 
gether not only the purest examples (a relatively easy thing to 
do) but also a number of others that are only related to it- 
that touch upon, reach toward and flee from it in a moth’s 
dance around its hard, immaculate light—leaves one with a 
more exact understanding of the historical role of this style 
than one normally finds in museum surveys of particular styles. 
We all know that it is rare for artists of real sensibility to 
surrender themselves to a single idea irrevocably and for a 
lifetime. A deeply felt vision that suddenly, and if only for a 
moment, lights up a corner of history may exert a powerful 
influence on a painter and on a generation and then pass into 
decline, its fantasy spent, its advocates scattered and its rele- 
vance questioned. Mr. Friedman gives us a very accurate ac- 
count of such a vision by keeping his eye on all its ramifications 
and not simply on its purest and easiest moments. By doing so, 
he has left our understanding of American art since the twenties 
enlarged and clarified. 


emerged in the retrospective exhibition organized last fall by Mr. 


Daniel Catton Rich at the Worcester Art Museum. There one saw a 
far more delicate, mystical sensibility, at times almost at odds with 
the lucid image-maker of the “Precisionist” show. 





An Interview with Max Ernst i. soca. - 


currently highlighted at the Modern, reviews his career, retraces the psychic genesis of his works, 


I. I should ever happen, in a dream, to visit a retrospective 
exhibition of works of Max Ernst. with no posters outside to 
tell me of what I’m about to see and no catalogue to explain 
the subjects or themes of the untitled paintings, I know that 
I would suddenly recognize the artist and his style in a painting 
that could only be called: Self-Portrait of a Bird. It would 
represent a bird of an unknown but not at all exotic species, 
as familiar in a way as a lark or a sparrow but somehow unlike 
any bird that one had ever seen before. At the same time, it 
would be an unmistakable likeness of Max Ernst. 

Nor am [| the first writer to insist, as now, on this birdlike 
quality of the appearance of Max Ernst, on the birdlike alertness 
of his movements and mind, as he walks or talks. Patrick Wald- 
berg, in the fine study of Max Ernst that he published in French 
with Jean Jacques Pauvert in Paris in 1958, reverts several times 
to the theme of birds. In many a painting of Max Ernst that 
represents birds, those who know him will suddenly realize that 
one of the birds reminds them mysteriously of the artist. Four 
days before he left for New York for the occasion of his present 
retrospective exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art,* Ernst 
invited me to lunch with him in Paris, in a Saint Germain des Prés 
restaurant. After the meal, we strolled across the Boulevard to 
the La Hune bookstore, where Max asked for a copy of Waldberg’s 
book and gave it to me, with a dedication that he inscribed within 
a few seconds with a ball-point pen: it included a great bird, 
though birds had not been mentioned once in our conversation, 
a kind of gull that seems to be flying or striding with outstretched 
wings across some vast waste, surely representing Max on his 
way across the Atlantic Ocean. 

I have known Max Ernst since 1927, when I first fell in with the 
Paris Surrealists. We met again and again in France or America, 
have many friends in common, but have never become close friends 
ourselves. We take each other for granted, each somehow belong- 
ing, however peripherally, to the other’s world. 

In 1951, on the occasion of Max Ernst’s sixtieth birthday, his 
native town of Briihl in Western Germany, a town now becoming 
a suburb both of Cologne and of Bonn, decided to organize a huge 
retrospective show of his works, in the exquisite eighteenth-century 
Augustusburg Castle, with its fabulous Baroque staircase by the 
architect Balthasar Neumann and its fine jardin a la francaise. 
All the time I was there, I was alone, the only visitor. Never have 
I enjoyed an exhibition of Ernst’s works as much. They require 
some concentration and much of their magic is lost if one sees 
them in a crowd. I remarked on this as I spoke to Max Ernst 
in Paris, ten years later, while we lunched together in an almost 


* The exhibition, featured from March 1 to May 7, comprises 250 paint- 
ings, sculptures, collages, drawings, prints and _ illustrated books, 
assembled “from public and private collections both here and abroad. 
Director of the exhibition is William S. Lieberman, curator of prints 
and drawings at the Museum of Modern Art. After its New York show- 
ing the exhibition will be presenied at the Art Institute of Chicago from 
June 14 to July 23. 


BY EDOUARD RODITI 


deserted restaurant which he had been wise enough to choose 
for our meeting. 


I. GLAD you saw that exhibition in Briihl. Very few of my friends 
in Paris or America went there, that year. It showed a good cross 
section of my work, and the organizer had taken great trouble 
to bring the things together, but the whole exhibition remains, 
for me, a kind of nightmare. It had been organized by Dr. Seibt, 
the administrative assistant to the Mayor of Briihl. Dr. Seibt is 
not a Rhinelander but a refugee who fled to Western Germany 
when the Russians occupied his native Silesia. It had occurred 
to him that my native city should do something to celebrate my 
sixty years, but the local bigwigs, if they remembered me at all, 
were hard to convince. They had some idea that I had been an 
unruly local boy and, later, a somewhat unsavory character and 
a revolutionary of sorts in nearby Cologne before settling down 
to a life of sin and scandal in Paris. Besides, they seemed to have 
lost sight of me after 1933, when my name last came up in an 
unfavorable light at the time of the Nazi campaign against “cultural 
Bolshevism” and modern art in general. In any case, Dr. Seibt, 
much to their surprise, was able to collect, from America, France 
and elsewhere, enough published material to convince a majority 
of one, in the town council, that I was really a local boy who 
had made good as an international celebrity of sorts. 

So the project got under way, costing far more than the town 
of Briihl could afford, but financed to some extent by a grvm 
from the West German Ministry of Culture in nearby Bonn. 
A solemn inauguration ceremony was planned, and the tourist 
trade was expected to boom in Briihl as a result of the exhibition. 
Then the trouble began. On the Saturday before the inauguration, 
there was a terrific thunderstorm at eleven o'clock at night and 
lightning struck the huge sign that had been stretched across 
the main road from Cologne to Bonn, indicating where one was 
to branch off to visit the great Max Ernst Retrospective in Briihl. 
This was interpreted locally as a sign of divine disapproval, and 
the town council met an hour later, at midnight, to deliberate 
on what should be done. Should the destroyed sign be replaced, 
or should the whole project be abandoned? With a majority of 
one, my supporters again won the day. The inauguration took 
place, the next day, with speeches and government officials present 
from the various ministries in Bonn. But the expected crowds of 
tourists failed to visit Briihl that summer, and the whole thing 
was a financial flop. Even if you paid for your own ticket and 
bought a catalogue, it was but a drop of water in a bottomless 
bucket. 

I got in free on a press card and got a free review copy of the 
catalogue. But I think you were actually sixty years old some ten 
years too soon, as far as Western Germany is concerned. In 1951. 
such exhibitions held there in provincial centers failed to attract 
any crowds, whether of Germans or foreigners. Now, the “Docu- 
menta” exhibition, every couple of years, attracts over three 
hundred thousand visitors to Kassel, of all places, and | know 
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An Interview with Max Ernst 


a woman who flew there all the way from Milwaukee to see it. 
Of course, she had an aunt in Kassel too... 

Well, that year nobody in Milwaukee or elsewhere seemed to 
have an aunt in Briihl, and my poor friend Dr. Seibt got into a lot 
of trouble. First he was accused of forging the reports and the 
multifarious other documents that he had scared up. But all those 
art books and exhibition catalogues could not possibly have been 
printed to fool the town council of Briihl, so that little scandal 
petered out. Then Dr. Seibt was accused of not having a real 
doctoral degree’ When he explained that he had obtained his 
degree at the University of Breslau but had neglected to bring it 
with him when he had fled from Silesia in a hurry with only a 
toothbrush and an extra pair of socks, he was told to get a 
duplicate of his diploma from the Breslau University registrar. 
But the whole university had been destroyed in the course of 
the war, registrar’s office and all... 


B. t I really wanted to ask you a few questions about your work. 

I hope you don’t expect me to make any sweeping statements 
about turning points in modern art and what I| think of recent 
trends in Paris or New York. 

God forbid! I wanted only to clarify, if only for myself, a few 
ideas about your painting that have been knocking around in 
my head for some time. For instance, about the relationship 
between your work and that of the great German Romantic 
painter Caspar David Friedrich. 

I’ve always admired him very much. 

I know, but I also feel that you were for a long time the only 
artist in Paris ever to mention his name. 

Albert Béguin used to write about him, and I remember Leonor 
Fini mentioning him to me when I first met her, which must have 
been as far back as 1935. 

True, but Béguin was a Professor of German Literature and 
a scholar in the field of German Romantic thought and art. 
As for Leonor Fini, she has always been a very learned artist, 
but I wouldn’t be surprised if her interest in Friedrich had been 
inspired by yours. After all, you had been mentioning your 
admiration for Friedrich long before 1934. 

I suppose so, but is that so strange? 

It would be if you yourself had not been a German painter, 
one who is particularly steeped in German Romantic thought. 
Friedrich was practically unknown outside Germany until the 
Council of Europe’s exhibition of Romantic art at London’s Tate 
Gallery in 1958. I remember how the critics then raved about 
his work, saying that it was a great discovery and that he really 
ranks, with Turner, Constable, Delacroix and Géricault, among 
the truly great painters of the Romantic era. 

He certainly does. But I think we all knew that long ago in 
Germany, when I was a young artist there. 

I’m not so sure. Most German artists of importance, between 
1900 and 1930, were very little concerned with Romanticism of 
that particular kind and referred very rarely to Friedrich. 

I suppose you’re right. Perhaps it’s true that German Dadaists 
were then rediscovering something that our elders had been 
neglecting. The German avant-garde, ever since the turn of the 
century, had been quite obsessed with the ideals of foreign 
painters, especially those of France, and Friedrich remains a 
very typically German phenomenon. 

The same might well have been true of your own art, except 
that you have now influenced hundreds of younger painters 
throughout the world. whereas nobody outside of Germany seems 
ever to have bothered to study Friedrich seriously and to apply 
his philosophy of art. 


Y.. INSIST very much on this similarity, between my work and 


that of Friedrich. 

So did Patrick Waldberg, in his book. I myself had been struck 
by it a couple of years ago, when I was reading up Friedrich’s 
theories. [t seemed to me, at the time, that the landscapes of 
Friedrich, of his friend Carl Gustav Carus and of their pupil 
Oehm represent a kind of German Romantic pittura metafisica, 
but much more closely allied to the philosophies of their contem- 
poraries, I mean of men like Schelling and Novalis, than the 
pittura metafisica of Carlo Carra or De Chirico is, in our century, 
to any contemporary Italian or foreign philosophy. Friedrich is 
in this respect more truly metaphysical or philosophical, much as 
you are too, and I refer here to what a German critic, my friend 
Alexander Koval, once wrote about you, insisting on the fact 
that you had studied philosophy at the University of Bonn before 
becoming a painter. 

Koval’s remarks are quoted in this little book: “The universe 
of Max Ernst can be read like the table of contents of a book of 
contemporary philosophy. The former philosophy student of Bonn 
University abandoned the writing of this book and took to painting 
it instead, constantly adding new chapters and commentaries to it, 
but without ever becoming an illustrator.” 

My only objection to this would be that it explains something 
fundamentally pictorial in terms that are too exclusively literary 
or ideological, putting the cart, so to speak, before the horse. 
I would rather say that your paintings, like those of Friedrich, 
refer to a kind of human experience that generally lends itself 
to philosophizing or to the writing of the same kind of poetry as 
that of Novalis, rather than to self-expression in any of the 
plastic arts. Friedrich once wrote something about how the artist 
should close his physical eyes in order to see what he is painting 
with the eyes of the spirit, and also about bringing to the light 
of day what the artist has seen only in the depths of his own 
night, so as to exert its action on the rebound on other beings too, 
from the outside world back to their inner world. I have quoted 
that passage from Friedrich in my own writings, and Waldberg 
quotes it too in his book. But it isn’t simply a matter of com- 
mentary on your work. Ten years ago, when I visited that exhibi- 
tion of your work in Brihl, I had seen some works of Friedrich 
only the previous day, and I was immediately struck, as | 
contemplated your own landscapes, by their great affinity with 
some of the Friedrich landscapes that I had just seen. Your 
world and his have a rare lunar quality in common, as if you 
were both bringing to us, each one in his own personal style, 
the records of scenery contemplated in some other world or planet. 
That is why I would say that this whole phenomenon is founded 
on a philosophical attitude to life as a whole rather than to the 
isolated phenomenon of art. 

But that is probably what Koval really means. Perhaps you 
are only more careful or scrupulous about your choice of terms. 

A few months ago, in a German museum—I think it was in 
Berlin—I saw one of your very earliest paintings, an Expressionist 
one that must have been painted before 1917, before your Dada 
period, in a manner that reminded me of Kokoschka. But even 
in this borrowed style of a very young artist who is still testing 
his ground and feeling his way, I semed to be able to detect 
something of the visionary or transcendental quality of much 
of your later work. But I would like to ask you a few more 
questions about this whole problem of a visionary art as opposed 
to a merely visual art. How would you distinguish, in your own 
terms. these two kinds of art? 


| WOULD say that French painters, on the whole, have generally 
been concerned, for the past fifty years, with the same kind of 
visual discoveries as one finds in the works of the Impressionists 
or of Cézanne, | mean with structural problems or with problems 
of light or texture. But I have been more concerned with phe- 
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nomena of the mind, as were a few of my German contemporaries, 
especially such painters of the Blue Rider group as Paul Klee or 
August Macke. Of course, this shouldn’t be taken as a sweeping 
statement. There have been some French painters, like Delaunay, 
who shared our preoccupations, and many Germans too who have 
been more interested in visual art. 

Did you know any of the Blue Rider painters? 

1 knew Macke before the First World War. He was a truly 
great artist and I| really owed him, as a young painter who was 
still in need of guidance and encouragement, a real debt of 
gratitude. But I never really associated with any other artists 
of that Munich group. In those days | was still strictly a Rhine- 
lander, and I knew Macke because he had originally been one 
too, and was often in Cologne. 

During your Dada years, what German artists were among 
your immediate associates? 

I saw quite a lot of Otto Freundlich, when he was in Cologne. 
He was a very unsociable man, probably because his deafness 
made him very suspicious. | remember his once overhearing a 
friend’s remark suggesting that I drop by the following evening 
because Freundlich might also be there. Freundlich lost his temper 
and shouted that nobody had the right to dispose of his time in 
this highhanded manner. He was a strong-headed and fanatical 
painter who made no concessions at all, sticking courageously 
to his own creed, however unpopular it might be, a real devotee 
of what he believed to be pure art. Later, when we both moved 
to Paris, we continued to see each other for a long while, unsociable 
as he was. I’m glad that his work is at long last beginning to be 
appreciated and understood. 


Woes you care to define the kind of art that most interests 
you more specifically? In Beyond Painting and your other writings, 
as well as some of the books and articles about your work, 
I have often been struck by how much you stress, again and again, 
the close relationship between art and desire, I might almost say 
by the profoundly erotic nature of your art. 

I suppose I really paint things that I desire intensely to see 
before me as objects rather than as dreams or visions in my own 
mind.'To paint a picture, | must desire to see it as intensely as 
one desires to see before one’s eyes a woman whom one loves 
passionately and whose physical presence one desperately misses. 
In this respect, my relationship to my own work and to all that 
it represents is strictly an erotic one. Still, I reject the puritanical 
and too chaste eroticism of the Surrealist poet André Breton, 
though we were at one time very close friends and associates. 
In fact, we finally parted mainly because we could no longer agree 
on this point! But be all that as it may, the objects that one 
creates never quite come up to one’s expectations as transposed 
desires or dreams. Paul Eluard once said that he had never found 
what he loved in what he did. 

It’s the same disappointment, I suppose, as the Platonist 
philosopher might experience when he compares a reality to its 
corresponding ideal. An ideal that has become a part of the 
material world must lose some of its transcendental quality. 
But this, I hope, should never discourage the artist. 

It doesn’t seem to have discouraged me. I just stick to my 
work and go on making paintings. 

One aspect of these images has often mystified me. Sometimes 
you paint huge canvases, sometimes microbes, as you have called 
them—I mean tiny images, smaller even than postage stamps. 
But the huge ones never look like enlargements, nor do the small 
ones look like reduced-scale miniatures, though they may all 
represent scenes or views of the same kind of world that would 
have a scale of its own, not necessarily that of the large canvases, 
hor again that of the microbes. Is it because you see each one 
of them so intensely as a picture or image in its proper scale 


before you begin painting it? 

Yes, and | don’t like to change its scale—I mean, to paint the 
same image again on a larger or a smaller scale. Each image has 
been visualized as an object in its own scale before I have actually 
begun to manufacture it as an object. But this would not apply, 
of course, to those images that have been suggested to me by 
frottage and other techniques where I| allow the images to crystal- 
lize by themselves, as if dictated to my mind from the materials 
that I’m handling. 


I. SOUNDS as if your art were a constant dialectical process 
between the artist’s mind and the objective world, sometimes a 
mental image transposed in material terms, sometimes an image 
that crystallizes in the artist’s materials and is projected from 
there onto the screen of his mind. This would be a very Hegelian 
explanation of your art, but you did study philosophy, after all, 
in Bonn. This very philosophical bent of your art may well be 
one of the reasons why your work has so rarely been understood. 
In the Musée de l’Art Moderne catalogue published in 1959, 
you added, as an appendix, a chronology of your life and exhibi- 
tions. Again and again, you refer to the latter as un four, meaning 
a total flop. Do you feel at all bitter about this long string of flops? 

Not at all. People have such odd notions about art that I 
sometimes wonder why they ever take the trouble to visit exhibi- 
tions where they are so rarely likely to find what they expect. 
A few days ago, | went by chance with my wife to a New Year’s 
party given in Tours, the nearest city to Huisme, where we live, 
by the USIS center of the Cultural Relations of the American 
State Department. There was a huge crowd there, as you might 
expect, in a provincial city where such an event is for many 
people a real treat. So we both tried to find our way out of the 
noise and confusion after about half an hour, but were grabbed 
near the door by a couple of attractive American girls who 
seemed to be there in some kind of an official capacity. One of 
them said to me: “Mr. Ernst, we hear you are an artist and that 
you live here.’ I answered that I don’t live in Tours but in the 
country, near Chinon. “Oh,” she remarked, “you must find some 
beautiful scenery to paint there.” I then began explaining that 
I don’t paint landscapes in the usual sense of the word. “Do you 
paint portraits?” I was about to answer this question when a man 
intervened: “Mr. Ernst doesn’t paint portraits. It would be against 
his convictions. He’s an Impressionist.” The other girl exclaimed: 
“We love Impressionists, especially Degas.” I began to explain 
that I’m not an Impressionist, and they finally realized that I had 
been active in Surrealism. This discouraged all further discussion. 
One of the girls put it in a nutshell: “We can’t discuss that subject. 
We just don’t have the adjectives.” I suppose all those shows of 
mine that were flops were simply visited by people who didn’t have 
the adjectives at the tip of their tongues and were then unable to 
discuss what they had seen. It’s as simple as that. 

This attitude, I felt, was characteristic. Throughout our con- 
versation, Max Ernst had given me the impression of being a 
remarkably happy. tolerant, hopeful, active and healthy man. 
He is now seventy years old, in my opinion the greatest of all 
artists who have at one time been Surrealists and one of the 
truly great painters of his generation, yet totally lacking in the 
kind of solemnity that one might expect of a great man. Of his 
approaching trip to America, the most important aspect seemed 
to be, for him, his reunion with his son, the American painter 
Jimmy Ernst. 

I look forward to spending some time with him in Arizona. Do 
you like his work? 

When I replied that I like the unassuming qualities of Jimmy 
Ernst’s work, its modesty and its high technical standards. Max 
Ernst was delighted. 

He never makes a fuss of it. He just goes ahead and improves. 








Tan and Black on Red (1957); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. I. Donald Grossman. 
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Reflections on 


The current show at the Modern (through March 12) stresses the apparitional quality of his work. 


I. Mark Rothko’s pictures the apparent end lies close to the 
apparent beginning—so close in fact, or in apparent fact, that 
they are almost indistinguishable. If this suggests that the 
paintings are simple (without complication), so indeed they 
finally are, or have become; if it implies as well that they are 
simplist (without subtlety), this is only because here is the 
unavoidable area of discussion. This is the argument they en- 
gender and provoke—whether and why being the first, they 
are not (as I think they are not) the second. To the extent 
that this discussion remains unresolved, the works remain 
enigmas, forcing scrutiny while rejecting inquiry. I believe this 
is the underlying sense of Rothko’s definition of clarity: “The 
elimination of all obstacles between the painter and the idea, 
and between the idea and the observer.” It is only analysis, 
desiring to reach a conclusion and thus dismiss observation, 
that demands a decision. In the painting, no resolution is 
needed; the two poles—beginning and end, simplist and simple 
—coexist, and without interruption ask questions of each other. 
Nor should discursive argument attempt to resolve the riddle 
by insistence upon any answer of either/or. 


| 
4 


No. 24 (1947); collection the artist. 


the Rothko Exhibition 


BY ROBERT GOLDWATER 


The provocation may be stated in another way. Rothko claims 
that he is “no colorist.” and that if we regard him as such we 
miss the point of his art. Yet it is hardly a secret that color is 
his sole medium. In painting after painting of this exhibition 
there are handsome, surprising and disquieting harmonies, and 
supposedly difficult colors are made to work together with ap- 
parent ease. Rothko’s concern over the years has been the re- 
duction of his vehicle to the unique colored surface which 
represents nothing and suggests nothing else. There is no need 
to enumerate the possibilities that have been refused (every 
painter must refuse the whole history of painting); what is 
important is that the colored rectangles remain. They are the 
obvious object of attention, whether of the naive or the initiated 
observer. Since they represent nothing and lead nowhere, since 
gesture is absent and in these soaked surfaces canvas and pig- 
ment fuse, the colors confront and arrest us. Yet Rothko says 
he is “no colorist.” 

There is a sense in which one is inclined to agree with him, 
or rather to say that Rothko has been determined to become 
something other than a colorist. In the late forties. following 
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No. 19 (1948) ; collection the Art Institute of Chicago. 


the grayed harmonies of his symbolist ideographs, in which the 
muted hues pulled together the sand-toned backgrounds and 
the fluid shapes that floated in or on them, his color was struc- 
tural. It established relations of planes and suggested depth, 
and while there was rarely a wide range within a given canvas, 
and there was a tendency toward pastel tones, the combinations 
were gay. harmonious, attractive. But as_ structural, space- 
building color was replaced by areas on the single plane of the 
canvas or floating disembodied in space, Rothko began to em- 
ploy deliberately difficult combinations. Many of the light-toned 
warm-hued pictures of the middle fifties juxtapose supposedly 
clashing bands of the spectrum, and in the increasingly cold 
and somber works, the murals and the others, of the last several 
years, browns and reds and blacks are barely separable. 

Of course what Rothko means is that the enjoyment of 
color for its own sake, the heightened realization of its purely 
sensuous dimension, is not the purpose of his painting. If 
Matisse was one point of departure—cf. No. 19 (1948) and 
other works of this time—Rothko has since moved far in an 
opposite direction. Yet over the years he has handled his color 
so that one must pay ever closer attention to it, examine the 
unexpectedly joined hues, the slight, and continually slighter, 
modulations within the large area of any single surface, and 
the softness and the sequence of the colored shapes. Thus these 
pictures compel careful scrutiny of their physical existence, 
of their variations in handling and arrangement, all the while 
suggesting that these details are means, not ends. 





The forcing of this double awareness seems to me a major part 
of Rothko’s achievement. Its existence makes pointless the argu- 
ment about whether “less is more.” Much of the history of 
modern painting is the history of such “reductions” and “re- 
nunciations,” that have both broadened and deepened our vision. 
And this one feels in Rothko’s work. There has been a single- 
mindedness in the pursuit of a vision, an insistence upon one 
direction, an exploration of the possibilities of one means that 
is admirable, often overwhelming, and (why not say so?) at 
times exasperating in its refusal to relax. This has much to do 
with the size of the pictures, and with Rothko’s insistence upon 
controlling the conditions of his public exhibitions. (One sus- 
pects that in the world of the contemporary artist only such 
braced and tense self-confidence can achieve such concentration. 
This at least is the face he presents to the world, and who 
knows what false starts have been made upon canvas or in the 
mind?) It is related as well to the violence which the artist 
attributes to his own work, and which to the observer, faced with 
the horizontal harmonies of these tremendous canvases, seems 
more closely akin to violent self-control. 





is, writers have interpreted Rothko’s works in literary 
terms, likening them to Greek drama, gathering from them the 
notes of impending doom, or seeing in them the symbolic action 
of storm clouds gathering on an immense horizon. In his cata- 
logue of the exhibition which he organized, Peter Selz (who 
has upset the Museum’s long-standing tradition of historical 
objectivity by the accents of eulogy), compares him to a 
Michelangelo who “has given us the first, not the sixth, day of 
creation,” and whose murals “may be interpreted as celebrating 
the death of a civilization.” (One asks, what civilization?) The 
reading of such cosmic allegories into these abstract canvases 
can only arouse the suspicion that the “immediate impinge- 
ment” of “these silent paintings with their enormous, beautiful, 
opaque surfaces” (which Selz speaks of elsewhere) is not 
enough. Such literary fancies are program notes that relax the 
visual hold of these canvases, filter their immediacy, and push 
away their enigmatic, gripping presence. 

I have tried to suggest something of the character of that 
presence. If we relate colors to moods in the generally accepted 
fashion, the emotional tone varies from canvas to canvas, and 
we may speak of a general impression of gaiety or sadness, 
aggressiveness or withdrawal. Rothko himself has talked of his 
expressing basic emotions. Yet one characteristic remains con- 
stant; there is always an utter seriousness, even in those pic- 
tures where reds and yellows predominate. Partly this stems 
from the compositional uniformity, partly from the total absence 
of gesture, a method so all-pervading as to constitute a funda- 
mental point of view. These are motionless pictures; but despite 
the repetition of the horizontal—line or rectangle—they are not 
pictures at rest. The floating shapes convey no sense of relaxa- 
tion. Nor is there a hint of how they came to be, nothing that 
suggests the action of the artist (pace Action Painting), either 
through gesture or direction or impasto, nothing that defines 
the imposition of the will, either through an exact edge or a 
precise measurement. And yet in the unrelenting frontality of 
these pictures, their constant symmetry, and simplicity, there 
is the immediate conviction of an enormous will. At close range 
this will is mitigated. The rectangles terminate softly and irregu- 
larly, their sizes and intervals obey no commensurate rhythm, 
their symmetrical placing is approximate, their uniform surfaces 
are not quite smooth and even. And lacking all traces of the 
process of their making, they are divorced from the will that 
created them. They are thus at once enormously willful and yet 
unrelated to a formulating will. Apparently unprovoked in the 
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making, they seem removed and indifferent to examination, yet 
they entice us to discover what is intention, what is chance. 


I. exhibition as hung at the Museum of Modern Art magni- 
fies the static, apparitional character of Rothko’s work. It 
ignores the first sixteen of Rothko’s thirty-two exhibiting years. 
Half the canvases in the show have been done during the last 
six, and many of these belong to the large mural series of 
1958-59. Thus even the movement of development has been 
underplayed, and the insight of origins has been denied the 
spectator, who is confronted by a vision without sources, posed 
with a finality that permits no questions and grants no dialogue. 
It demands acquiescence, and failing that, stimulates rejection. 

More than ten years ago, before any public recognition, 
Rothko stated this imperious attitude: “A picture lives by 
companionship, expanding and quickening in the eyes of the 
sensitive observer. It dies by the same token. It is therefore a 
risky act to send it out into the world. How often it must be 
impaired by the eyes of the unfeeling and the cruelty of the 
impotent who would extend their infliction universally.” 

Yet, in a way not given to most paintings, Rothko’s pictures 
remain sufficient unto themselves. In answer to the old philo- 
sophic saw about the noise of the tree that falls in the forest, 
they exist without the observer—or so one feels. Because of this 
quality, each one also exists without its fellows, and inevitably 
an exhibition, even one as little retrospective as this, does some 
damage to the ideal isolation each canvas properly requires. 
This is particularly true in the first-floor galleries of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, where the canvases have been hung close 
together, and where, too often, the vista of another room, an- 
other mood, another idea, disturbs the concentrated view. Sud- 
denly we are aware of colors, where we are being asked to 
commune with presences. 

For this reason the most successful arrangement is the small 
chapel-like room in which have been hung three of the mural 
series of 1958-59. Partaking of the same somber mood, they 
reinforce each other, as they were designed to do. It is signifi- 
cant that at the entrance to this room one pauses, hesitating to 
enter. Its space seems both occupied and empty. One is a distant 


spectator, examining with a stranger’s separateness decorations 
the center of whose existence has been withdrawn, much as 
today we look (barred from entering by a chain) at the frescoes 
of some no longer used ancient chapel in an Italian church. 
Only there we know that this was once an intimate and active 
place; here we have become our own admiring strangers. It is 
thus not surprising that Rothko should have decided against 
delivering these murals to the “elegant private dining room” 
for which they had been commissioned. 

All the pictures in this exhibition have been hung unframed. 
Given their soaked, mat colors, their basically rectangular 
structure, their silent nature, and their growth from large to 
larger formats, one might suppose (as the mural project sug- 
gests) that they might marry the wall. ideally as frescoes, and 
failing that as totally covering canvas. And yet, despite their 
size, these are still easel pictures. Their projection from the 
wall, and the shadow this projection casts, bringing them away 
from the wall, are essential to their unity. Their floating planes 
and indeterminate space demand isolation. In order to function 
they must be kept apart from actual space and tangible archi- 
tectonic planes as separately existing objects. Otherwise they 
are in danger of descending gently into the limbo of “decora- 
tion”—a threat that, like “emptiness.” Rothko employs as a 
sharpened instrument of their vitality. 

Inevitably one asks why these paintings must be so big. 
There is a critical cliché which holds that small pictures can 
be just as “monumental” as large ones. and which may even have 
some validity for certain kinds of pictures (Masaccio, Piero) 
in which sculptural human forms are cramped into a too con- 
fining space, although the implication of size is never the same 
as its fact. For Rothko’s art it manifestly does not apply. The 
justification of size is simply its effect. and in this it is no 
different from any other character of the work. Small, these 
pictures would not be the same: therefore they would have to 
be other pictures. The human scale counts. Granted Rothko’s 
creative obsession, granted his insistence upon a visionary sim- 
plicity, and a subtlety within that simplicity, scale is the means 
he has employed to make his pictures both distant and demand- 
ing. He has imposed his vision upon us. Is not this what art 
is for? 


Mural, Section 7 (1959); collection the artist. 


















































































































































MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY SIDNEY TILLIM 


Tu: paintings of Edwin Dickinson record the vision and 
visions of a frustrated sailor and a practical man. Geograph- 
ically, Dickinson has lived in New York and New England for 
nearly all of his virtually seventy years (he was born in Seneca 
Falls in 1891), but there is an expatriate shade to his art that 
indicates not only a struggle on the level of artistic conscience 
but a struggle with personal disappointment as well. Thwarted 
in his ambition to make the Navy a career by his failure to 
pass the examinations, Dickinson turned to art. With charac- 
teristic resourcefulness and strength of personality, he has cap- 
tained a most singular ship. It is not merely a coincidence that 
the landscapes and buildings in many of his paintings look out 
over bays and inlets to the sea. In others it is as if he had 
sailed to a dream kingdom, bringing back a personal Baroque 
to New England, a Baroque in which form is handled like 
treasure tumbling from a pirate’s chest in a world of corrosive 
mists and gun-metal blue-grays. But at his best, which is 
among our very best, he has painted—and this is most inter- 
esting in the light of his exilic but repressed wanderlust—like 
a Whistler without monocle or butterflies. Yet, even at his best, 
which is also his most refined, there is something clipped in 
his vision. He has, in short. lashed his Romantic nature to the 
mast of Yankee practicality. 

Dickinson is being honored at the Graham Gallery (February 
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Edwin Dickinson, Cottage Window and Oar (1955) ; 
at Graham Gallery. 





1—March 11) with a stunning retrospective that can claim to 
be one of the singular events of the season. It is a giant affair, 
containing 157 works, 122 of which are paintings (five more 
than are listed in the catalogue) whose dates are 1914-58, the 
rest, drawings which start slightly later. I know of no unabused 
superlatives to describe an achievement as prodigious in its suc- 
cesses as it is in its failures. 

Except for significant periodic digressions—to which I shall 
give special attention shortly, for they disclose the secret of his 
ambition—Dickinson’s career has shown a single-mindedness 
of purpose and the tension of development that we find in the 
best work produced in the twentieth century. In his youth and 
up to his early middle age (the late thirties), a quarrel with 
the realistic figurative conventions that he had inherited from 
the nineteenth century led him to put a hard, industrial finish 
on every detail. The predominant textural and tonal inflection 
is that of metal. There is something dutiful about his precision 
which yet did not restrain the melancholy side of his nature. 
It also produced some distinguished portraiture—especially 
Barbara Brown (c. 1922), backed by frozen but falling drapes 
that seem to have been cast rather than woven, An Anniversary 
(1920). which, with perhaps the finest of his metallic portraits. 
Two Figures (1921-24), portrays an old man with a young 
woman in a theme that recurs several times. The Cello Player 
(1924-26) also belongs to this period, though it already intimates 
a feeling for space that was to divide itself into virtually oppos- 
ing expressions—as a literary device in the giant tableaux which 
mark the digressions I mentioned above, and as a_ painterly 
device in Dickinson’s richest period, which I shall 
with first. 

Somewhere around the late thirties Dickinson’s style under- 
went a profound change. One can find evidences of it forming 
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in the dramatic Stranded Brig (1934), with its stormy mists 
and gelid light swirling about the masts of a stricken vessel 
driven upon the rocks. Dickinson never again handled light so 
well. Fortunately the plastic embodiment of this vaporous 
quality led to the landscapes of his middle years, a period which 
spends its force somewhere in the early forties but persists with 
prehensile but fragmented vigor down to the present in a style 
still undergoing modification. 

The paintings of this period are, as | have said, in a class 
with the best that have been produced in America. Dickinson’s 
previous work struggles with the visual excesses that had over- 
taken representation by the time he was a student with Chase, 
DuMond and Hawthorne before the First World War. But here. 
at a time when American Scene painting and Social Realism 
showed signs of not outlasting the Depression, and when 
American abstract art was in its infancy, Dickinson was pro- 
ducing haze-filled landscapes which, if they are remote from 
the social and artistic realities of the day, keep art in sight in 
a way that was ignored at the time. The paintings of 1938 and 
1939 are especially good: Bandol Bay; Cottage Point, Shel- 
drake; Boyer House, Sheldrake; Cliffs, Sheldrake—all have 
the refined painterliness which shows this stalwart, almost puri- 
tan artist conceding to the impatience that he had restrained 
all the years that he was learning his craft. Here the brush 
flickers over mass with an impulsive audacity that is penetrating 
in a way that Whistler’s manner (with whose broadness of 
handling it compares) was not. Some of these paintings have 
the hazy outlines of a scene perceived through a window on a 
rainy day. They take (but rarely abuse) liberties with de- 
scription. Nonetheless they were not persuasive enough in dis- 
couraging his spending exorbitant amounts of time on what are 
his most ambitious works and most pronounced failures— 
though in content they are positively hypnotic. 

When we come to these large paintings for which Dickinson 


is perhaps best known. we are in the area of obsession, one 
that sought to bring the ends of the earth together in an aura 


Dickinson, Cottage Point, Sheldrake (1939) ; 
at Graham Gallery. 


of mystery and grandeur he thought appropriate. Between 
1926 and 1952, Dickinson produced four epic canvases (which 
overlap a more conventional development that provided, in the 
way of preparation, three earlier-mentioned figure paintings). 
They evidence the sublimation of Dickinson’s armchair wander- 
lust—though he has been abroad three times. They are paintings 
which yearn imaginatively for romance. for far horizons and 
unknown lands, and are paralleled by a stylistic eccentricity 
that turns art history into a dream of a plastic Cathay. We get 
the Baroque in a childhood vision of splendor, something ex- 
travagant, rich and fantastic—but not painterly at all. And what 
was the Baroque if not painterly? It is one of Dickinson’s 
fundamental limitations. I think, that for a man of his recur- 
rent appetite for extravagant pictorial adventure he has been 
unable to translate the bravura of his imagery into a similar 
feeling for the paint. He compensates by thickening the plot. 
The Fossil Hunters (1926-28), Woodland Scene (1933-37) and 
Composition with Still Life (1934-37) employ figures suspended 
in subaqueous settings, whether they are woods or yards of 
drapery, dispensing a deep space and several perspectives all 
at once. The scenes are immersed in an eerily illuminated 
atmosphere that lends itself too easily to concealment at crucial 
points in the compositions. Thus, the two nudes—by this time 
their sex is slightly obscure, though I judge the upper reclin- 
ing figure to be a woman—in the Composition with Still Life 
are partially dissolved by a mist that accomplishes a pictorial 
transition which should have been painted rather than covered 
by the plot. There is, besides, too much of the hard finish for 
all the movement implied. 

Dickinson’s imaginary voyages come to an end (for the mo- 
ment at least; he is supposedly at work on another major 
painting) with the last of this series. Like Shelley’s “traveller 
from an antique land” he comes upon a ruin which might 
well carry the legend: 

My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works. ye mighty. and despair! 





Dickinson, Woodland Scene (1933-37) ; 


at Graham Gallery. 




























































































































































































































































MONTH IN REVIEW 


Dickinson’s imaginary counterpart is The Ruin at Daphne, 
completed between 1943 and 1952, a span, we might add, that 
compounds the irony of a theme suggesting the futility of build- 
ing—or even painting—monuments again. It is a detailed 
architectural fantasy with stairs leading nowhere as they circle 
up solitary columns or press into the deep, bleached ruin that 
is vignetted in a red-clay oval whose arid blush creeps over 
the stones like ivy. Seeming to heed the lesson of its theme. 
this painting comes to its senses plastically aud lets the facts 
speak for themselves: 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Over the last twenty years a certain hardness has crept back 
into Dickinson’s style, though hardly to the degree of his youth- 
ful work. But if he has given up the metallic note he has also 
turned gradually from the soft-focus landscape manner to 
something that is less of a cross between the two than a muted 
realism into which has crept the suspenseful flavor of his 
grandiose works. It is this suspense that takes over the function 
of composition in certain paintings—like the Boulder, Foster’s 
Landing (1941); Cottage Window and Oar (1955); and a 
Chair (1958). The atmosphere is also “packed” in several 
self-portraits, including one in a Yankee Civil War uniform. 
All are dense things which somehow can be looked into. I don’t 
know how else to describe it; it is as if Dickinson has discov- 
ered a distance in things, the reverse of his surface pictorial 
adventure. My own feeling is that these are more or less than 
paintings, perhaps a superior form of Magic Realism. They 
radiate a furious kind of energy, and in this they are facades 
for an abstraction. 


I. SOME areas of the market place today doubt as to the staying 
power of the contemporary product together with a flooded 
market probably explains a preoccupation with artists of 
assured genius, historical accreditation and legitimized—even 
if unfulfilled—aspiration. Three exhibitions in recent weeks 
met these requirements, and their retrospective evidence pre- 
sents a fluctuating spectrum of genius, delusion and unin- 
spired derivation. 

It is generally acknowledged that by the early twenties 
Wassily Kandinsky’s development had left the main line of pio- 
neering evolution for mystical realms that amounted, visually. 
to the formalization of what he had previously discovered. He 


dogmatized his genius. One need only compare his earlier 
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Wassily Kandinsky, sketch for Composition No. IV (1911); 
at New Gallery. 












improvisations and compositions with the extended points, lines 
and planes and the ornamental free forms of his later years to 
realize that what he had done was to isolate the details of his 
visual means according to concepts and proposed them as a 
pure symbolism of spirituality. 

In an exhibition (February 1-18) at the New Gallery which 
glanced rapidly but tastefully over Kandinsky’s entire range. 
the change was marked by the gouache /mprovisation of 1915 
and the Blue Picture of 1924. The former is a typical but some- 
what labored example of his automatic technique that frequently 
suggested landscape forms. The title of the latter tells the story 
of the future, where Kandinsky’s emphasis switched from 
process to ideas. Blue Picture is dominated by how it is made 

-a rhythmic assembly of circles, triangles, arcs and tapering 
lines set in an aureole of light whose implications of matter 
and energy are signs of the world of sensation from which he 
was departing. 

From an earlier period, Railroad (1905). Three Linden Trees 
(1908) and Bavarian Village with Field (1908) attested to 
Kandinsky’s lifelong preoccupation with color that led to his 
“discovery” of nonobjective art. These incendiary color schemes 
press at the dark edges of their form. especially the last two, 
which contain the intensely charged. broadly massed palette 
that was to distinguish his early landscape improvisations. 
These were represented by a water-color sketch for Composi- 
tion No. IV (1911), which despite its small size projects the 
new “landscape” in which claims are being staked out to 
this day. 

Of the later work, this much might be said: many reminded 
me of mechanized Klees. Kandinsky could work with great 
delicacy with his starched motifs and soft spatters of color. 
But the attraction is to the variety of his symbolic apparatus 
rather than his plastic depths. The inference is, I suppose, that 
it had become impossible for Kandinsky to recognize that he 
was refining rather than extending his expression. He could 
not accept so limited a picture of himself and his art. 


U NDOUBTEDLY there will be claims that Franz Kupka deserves 
an important place in the hierarchy of modern art, now that he 
is dead. His exhibition (January 11—February 18) at the Royal 
S. Marks Gallery had the appearance of an effort to exploit 
the general critical neglect of this artist as a sign of his genius. 
Indeed, this tragic and lonely man lived for years next door to 
Jacques Villon and watched a stream of celebrities and dealers 
flow past his door to visit Duchamp’s famous brother. Kupka 
himself, before his death, told Alexander Lieberman that “they 
are waiting for me to die.” He was absolutely right. He had 
lived too long to be a discovery, so he had to die in order to be 
penitentially rediscovered. A few months after his death in 
1957 at the age of eighty-six, Kupka was honored with a retro- 
spective at the Musée National d’Art Moderne in Paris. I sus- 
pect it showed him to be the minor figure that he was. 

The Marks exhibition covered only the years 1909 to 1923 
and did not add much to our knowledge of him. But the evi- 
dence of these paintings, gouaches and pastels, many on Joan 
from museums and private collectors, by the ironic way, sug- 
gested that Kupka was committed to a form of plastic vitalism 
virtually from the beginning. His shapes have a way of bloom- 
ing and growing, one leading into the next. The succession, in 
other words, of his forms on a plane aped the organic rather 
than the plastic. They are oddly illustrative of what Kupka 
felt were “vital causes” of a painting, literal where they were 
not ornamental. 

Kupka’s paintings, however. are all not entirely without pic- 
torial resonance. His Red and Blue Disks (1911-12) asserts by its 
date his vanguard position and presents a simultaneity of color 
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Franz Kupka, Ovale Animé (1911-12) ; 
at Royal S. Marks Gallery. 


and form that could not have been achieved had the color failed 
to function spatially. And it might possibly have anticipated the 
Synchromists and Orphists. But in that same period Kupka 
painted Ovale Animé, which looks like a preternatural egg 
floating on a purple sea. The main form is detached from the 
space which surrounds but does not penetrate it. 

It was on the issue of space that Kupka’s art foundered, as 
did most of Futurism—which I mention because Kupka’s pro- 
gression of forms in space has some affinities with it. His large 
Localisation de Mobiles Graphiques (1912), where movements 
spread like shock waves in an amphitheater of illusory space, 
and La Montée (1923). where the same principle of repetition 
is used to construct in the round an architectural setting like a 
Hollywood version of an abstract iceberg Babylon, have a 
Futurist format enlarged by the mystic import he was seeking. 
But as in the case of Futurism, the mechanics of his visual con- 
tinuum did not extend to the picture space which it sought to 
overpower rather than transform. 

It can be said of Kupka that his work was sensitive to every 
shift in the artistic climate of his early years from Art Nouveau 
onward. But his art was a jumble of taste and mystical phi- 
losophy, typical of a common delusion in modern art which 
mistakes its ideas of a more profound reality for the actual 
depth of its visual effects. 


S. constructions by César Doméla have been in the collection 
of the Guggenheim Museum since the days of Hilla Rebay 
(my source is a catalogue of the museum’s collection in 1939), 
but his exhibition at the Galerie Chalette (through March 18) 
is his first one-man show in the United States. Once again this 
enterprising gallery has mounted an exhibition, retrospective 
and historical in character, in excellent taste, and has supple- 
mented it with a catalogue that is actually a small, useful, attrac- 
tively designed monograph, with an essay by H. L. C. Jaffe, 
associate director of the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. I wish 
I could say the contents of the exhibition itself were up to all 
this effort. 

Doméla was born in Amsterdam in 1900. He met Mondrian 
and Van Doesburg in Paris in 1924 and forthwith became a 


César Doméla, Neo-Plastic Composition ; 
at Galerie Chalette. 


painter in the De Stijl manner, with a preference for the diag- 
onal compositions of Van Doesburg. Shortly thereafter Doméla 
began to add a third dimension to the Neo-Plastic format. In 
1928, at the Bauhaus, he met Kandinsky, and this association 
has had a lasting and, I think, detrimental effect on his art. 
In a major development in his style, Doméla’s patterns came 
under the strong influence of Kandinsky’s aesthetic theories 
and visual forms. For some reason he calls these constructions 
tableaux-objets. Doméla still works in this vein today. 

The thirty-six works in this exhibition trace Doméla’s career 
from 1924 to 1960. When he caught the hang of Neo-Plasticism 
he did quite well with it. Two such compositions, Boven (1926) 
and No. 6 (1926), reject the right angle employed earlier for 
Van Doesburg’s tilt and movement, while retaining pure color 
(with gray) and determined space relationships. His first re- 
liefs project these relationships into physical space with metal 
grills, plastics and the like. The tableaux-objets trade this 
angularity for fluid curves, free forms and the contrast between 
sharply unfolding movements, sweeping loops and arabesques 
and the texture of the various media—paint, wood and metal, 
etc. The similarity in a photograph of Mahogany on Mauve 
Ground (1956) to a piece of modernist jewelry is both striking 
and revealing. For it isolates the ornamental principle that en- 
feebled Kandinsky’s geometric formalism, though it is not so 
apparent in a painting, which can be made more atmospheri- 
cally enticing and which is more flexible. Lemonwood on Blue 
Ground and Plexiglass Oval—Blue Line (both 1958) indicate 
a refinement of design; they are pleasing to look at but merely 
underscore, now in an architectural context, a decorative value 
which, before history circumscribed its aspirations, pretended 
to carry universal weight. 

Doméla is a born follower. I do not mean this as a derogation 
of the man, for such people are needed to fill out the history of 
a style. But his own personal contribution indicates littl—ex- 
cept in technique—in the way of resourcefulness one might 
normally expect from such an arrangement. He added a third 
dimension to carefully chosen sources. But by asserting himself 
even this much, he publicized a dependency which, had he 
accepted it on its own terms. could have carried him much 
further than he has carried himself. 





IN THE GALLERIES 


Exhibition 1961: Outside of the fact that all 
of the works are modern, no particular historical 
issue is pursued in the latest of this gallery’s 
distinguished annual exhibitions. No one nation 
is emphasized, and most of the thirty works are 
being shown here for the first time. Three Cub- 
ist Braques and an assortment of Picassos stand 
out, and though early Braque and Picasso hold 
few surprises at this late date, one experiences 
something like reassurance from the best of their 
familiar revolutionary juvenilia. Braque’s oval 
Cubist Still Life (1910-11) positively shimmers 
with clarity and conviction. Of the Picassos, 
Frenzy, a sturdy pastel (1900) of an amorous 
couple, and Still Life with Sheep’s Skull, a pow- 
erful work from one of his best periods (1939), 
are especially mentionable. In point of time 
Armand Seguin’s Woman Gathering Nuts is earli- 
est—1892. Seguin parallels Gauguin, though this 
work is devoid of throbbing color. A small Gris 
Composition (1919) looks a bit forlorn. There 
are four Redons, all quietly mysterious and 
touching, and characteristic works by Demuth, 
Feininger, Léger, Mir6é, Moore, Schiele and Sou- 
tine. (Silberman, Mar. 1—-Apr. 1.)—S.T. 


Kathe Kollwitz: As far back as 1892 Kollwitz 


was in command of a strongly humanistic con- 
tent which only many years later—in her popular 


50 


lithographs dealing with images of passive misery, 
destitution and death — developed a rhetorical 
sentimentality whose consequence was a formal 
impoverishment also. Kollwitz’s realism was very 
much of the period in which she came to maturity 
—the turn of the century and on into the twen- 
ties. Her early graphics, especially her etchings, 
have considerably more impact and aesthetic ap- 
peal, based as they are on specific incidents and 
outrages. Design feeds drama and drama feeds 
design. There is more contrast, while the inclu- 
sion of detail implements the formal-emotion 
complex with facets of reality that impute ironies 
which make tragedy meaner. Kollwitz’s popular 
lithographs were utterly shorn of setting—build- 
ing, fields, rooms, costume. Her figures became 
symbols as ideology consumed reality. This exhi- 
bition is dominated by some fifty graphic works, 
many of which are quite early. The best are 
splendid along the lines outlined above. Of the 
eight bronzes also shown, several were seen at 
another gallery last season (presumably other 
casts), while a number of drawings were not 
available for review. Kollwitz, in sum, was an 
“insider” when professed solidarity amounted to 
more than an existentially flavored Gemiitlich- 
keit. (New Art Center, Feb. 6-23.) —S.T. 


Saura: These are heroic pictures by a painter of 


Braque, Still Life (1910-11); 
at Silberman Galleries. 


some stature: they are severe, aristocratic, furious, 
and altogether unsleek. Great black-and-white 
canvases glitter from the walls, and the passages 
of brownish green do not represent a lyrical in- 
trusion of color—they are more the mold of 
decay on old black clothes. We have all acquired 
habits of easy categorization and tend to attribute 
great, blanketing motives to painters for working 
in the way they do, but in this case it is impos 
sible not to refer to the man and his purpose. 
He rages against the Church, the condition of 
man—in fact, the general hell of being alive. His 
own misery is not directly alluded to, but is 
rather, absorbed in statements about misery @ 
large. Similarly we may assume that his snarl- 
ing priests are not individuals but archetypes 
and that his mangled women are not portraits. 
But at the same time these are not regurgitations 
of art that has gone before, though he is in the 
spiritual company of Goya. A hideous and mag: 
nificent triptych of the Crucifixion dominates the 
show, and it could contain a clue, for it is about 
torture; yet (this may be a personal reaction) 
could as easily have been the word “torture 
written in white on black. The blow makes am 
impact, but the onlooker is left standing to one 
side, witnessing it, hearing the crash, but is net 
actually submitted to it. Perhaps it is because 
Saura consistently throws these roundhouse: 
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rather than more cunning combinations, or it 
could be his admitted lack of interest in the 
medium for his ideas that diminishes their power. 
Or else, it might just be that he has no after- 
thought of pity. (Matisse, Mar. 7-25.)—V.R. 


Harold Weston: This exhibition subjects one to 
, most peculiar experience at the hands of a 
man who has been active in the art world, both 
creatively and administratively, since before the 
First World War. That Weston was, as he says, 
profoundly affected by Middle Eastern art is not 
apparent, unless it be in his pale, clean blues, 
pinks and yellows, or in his odd brand of abstrac- 
tion—though this does not resemble the Moslem 
art he must have seen in Persia and Mesopotamia. 
Through him, we step instantly into a dream: we 
know that the shapes crawling and flying across 
a primeval desert in Creation are those of dino- 
saurs and pterodactyls, though they are not in 
actuality. It is like recognizing the face of a 
friend in a dream, though the features are not 
the friend’s in reality. Weston’s seas are made up 
of patterns, ribbons of blues, greens, yellows; 
boats riding them are only partly boats, for, 
changing color, they become a continuation of 
wave forms. Tongues, flames, veins, bacterial 
shapes make flat patterns of these small pictures, 
yet sometimes they create vistas too. It is clear 
that Weston is determined we shall come to no 
conclusion when he molds a meticulous gray coral 
shape on a turquoise ground in Memory, then 
shows us almost the same shape growing on a 
vertical log in Lichen. He presents simultaneously 
a pastel-colored amateurishness and an ingenuity 
that make it annoying to be unable to forget these 
works. (Babcock, Mar. 7-25.) —V.R. 


Virginia Schnell, Harley Perkins: A com- 
bination of oils, drawings and collages make up 
this two-man show. Schnell, a Philadelphia artist, 
shows a group of abstractions that depend for 
their structure on blurred squares of warm, soft 
color. It is an uneven showing in that sometimes 
the device misses, and then the paintings seem 
incoherent; but she succeeds very well in two 
paintings at least: Winter Sunrise, a small picture 
done in warm, beautiful orange that balances 
and moves, and Summer Moonlight, a strong com- 
position of green and light blue that are played 
against violets and blacks in the bottom fore- 
ground. Her drawings of trees and nature are 
clean and crisp; the pen line suggests and marks 
with economy and vigor. Perkins, formerly a di- 
tector of the Massachusetts Federal Art Project 
and past president of the Boston Society of In- 
dependent Artists, is represented in both the 
Whitney and Boston Museums. His abstract col- 
lages are handsome and formally organized com- 
Positions in bright colors; texture, which is often 
abused in this medium, is here used beautifully, 
as in Sylvan, a painted collage that is rich and 
dramatic. (James, Mar. 10-30.) —H.D.M. 


Gerome Kamrowski: Modern architecture would 
seem to be the bane of Kamrowski’s artistic ex- 
stence. It has no soaring vaults capped by majes- 
tie domes to inspire the artist to a lofty, spiritual 
expression. Kamrowski has therefore built his 
own domes and then painted them. He employs 
the geodesic structure developed by R. Buck- 
minster Fuller. Kamrowski’s domes come in 
many sizes, some small enough to be suspended 
from an ordinary ceiling like umbrella tops. On 
the inside of these Kamrowski has done an Ab- 
stract Expressionist painting on each equilateral 
facet. The potential practical application of this 
ea Is conceded, but the visual results here are 
dismaying. The designs are the merest improvisa- 
ions, loaded with unpalatable textures, impetu- 
*us color, broad’ strokes and wild, random pat- 
lems, In one instance, the dome is reversed to 
lnction as a capital; in another, strips of wood 
‘eate different painted patterns at every angle. 





rowski is a former Surrealist who created 





these works as a Horace H. Rackham Research 
Project at the University of Michigan, where he 
has lived and taught since 1945. (Mayer, Jan. 24- 
Feb. 11.)—S.T. 


Kuniyoshi: Since he has been so consistently 
applauded for being the first to blend East and 
West successfully, it is hard to ignore the ethno- 
logical implications of Kuniyoshi’s painting, and 
impossible not to search for clues. His phases— 
from the early twenties up to his death in 1953— 
are clearly defined in this preview of the big 
retrospective which opens in Boston on February 
24. The earliest are small, dark, brown and green 
works, somewhat childlike—a boy walking a cow 
down a road, Adam and Eve in a dreamy land- 
scape with rocks and the serpent coiled around a 
shrub. In the following period, figures—mostly 
nude women—become freer, the paint is. still 
brownish, and it’s all very lonely. Torture (1942), 
a black-crayon drawing of a handcuffed man, 
whose back is welted, marks the beginning (in 
this show) of an entirely new attitude, for poetic 
melancholy gives way to vigorous realism. This 
drawing is also curious for containing one unmis- 
takably Japanese feature in the form of the hands, 
which have pointed fingers twisted back in an 
agonized way. Subsequent paintings of the for- 
ties have a vaguely political miasma to them, 
possibly because there are stylistic traces of Shahn, 
and this takes the place of the emotion that flared 
in the earlier drawing. But the romantic intensity 
appears again in a black-ink drawing of an ant 
and a praying mantis (1952), and again is ac- 
companied by a Japanese flavor. More important 
than the stylistic changes for this reviewer, was 
the over-all sadness and northern windsweptness 
of these paintings. So far from being a blend of 
East and West, it seemed more of a suppression 
of the East, which, when it showed sporadically, 
was as hard and fierce as the beautifully tempered 
steel the Japanese used to make. When it was 
not there, the paintings subsided again into pas- 
sivity. (Downtown, Jan. 25-Feb. 11.)—V.R. 


David Weinrib: Precedents, not influences, 
prepare us for Weinrib’s metal sculpture, but he 
so fulfills a particular aesthetic syndrome that 
he appears advanced and typical at the same 
time. Weinrib makes the sort of crushed and 
folded sculpture from scrap and sheet metal that 
is currently the vogue. “Massive” does not de- 
scribe his sense of scale. He works larger than 
Chamberlain, yet his elegance does not seem 
inadvertent. His works are without pressure. The 
metal extrudes and exfoliates with a certain 
nervous, impulsive aplomb, with a multitude of 
movements and rhythms that lighten each piece 
as they unravel. Imagine a showroom full of ab- 
stract farm machinery and one will understand 
how the medium has become superfluous to a 
certain extent because its associations are not an 
immediate part of the sculptural statement. One 
work filled an entire room, another was attached 
to a wall and the ceiling, and another straddled 
its pedestal like the mount of a small field gun. 
Color comes with the metal or is augmented 
with other materials, and much of the scrap had 
not had time to age. But it started to date al- 
most immediately. (Wise, Jan. 10—-Feb. 4.) —S.T. 


Jasper Johns: A well-known joke concerns a 
group of wags who told their funny stories to 
each other by number. At a given cipher, every- 
body would break up—except for the time when 
one member spoiled the punch line. Johns is giv- 
ing us the forms of art by number or letter, or 
by simple signs which are substituted for the 
still lifes, the pageants and crucifixions we all 
know too well. His flags, targets, alphabets and 
numbers, his flashlights and bulbs virtually trans- 
literated into sculpture, possibly derive from 
Dadaist “ready-mades,” but their ambiguity is 
redirected; the irony is not that a numeral can 





Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Girl in White Chemise; 
at Downtown Gallery. 
Collection Mr. Jack Lawrence. 





David Weinrib, Sculpture; 
at Wise Gallery. 





Jasper Johns, Drawing; 
at Castelli Gallery. 
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Matta, No. 13; 
at Cordier-Warren Gallery. 


Bi. amaeeld 
Jack Smith, Light and Dark 
Machine with Objects; 

at Catherine Viviano Gallery. 





Leandro Bassano, Man with a Ruff; 
at Seiferheld Gallery. 
Collection Mr. David Daniels. 





David Hare, Figure Rising; 
at Saidenberg Gallery. 


be form, but that the numeral—a_ subject—is 
there at all. As such it functions in the defense 
of art rather than as an attack on it. Johns is 
showing a group of preliminary sketches, draw- 
ings and prints—supplemented by a few pieces of 
sculpture—which make it reasonably clear that 
if he is a Dadaist, he is one in reverse. The suc- 
cess of these works can be measured by a typi- 
cal illustration. The drawn thermometer in one 
sketch became a real one in the final work, 
where its presence divided the work into equal 
parts of illusion and reality. The finished work, 
like others based on sketches here and shown 
last season, was undecided in its final pose, but 
the drawing establishes a total graphic authority 
from which constructive ironies can be derived 
at no expense to the whole. Some drawings in- 
volving numbers and one employing the words 
“Red,” “Yellow” and “Blue” can in their spatial 
definition and chewed-at imagery be compared 
with certain Giacomettis. The sculptures are vir- 
tually perfect counterfeits of a bulb, a flashlight, 
two Ballantine beer cans and a tin of dirty paint 
brushes—all in bronze. This fool-the-eye quality 
is not concerned so much with deception as with 
reasserting rational distinctions between art and 
life. He is showing how different they are by 
showing how close they can be. Johns’s art thus 
falls between the old and the unknown new. 
Johns is drawing attention to what other artists 
are trying to do with less sensational means—the 
reconciliation of necessity with vision. But he is 
possibly lacking in the moral readiness to utterly 
foreclose the revolutionary mortgage. Neverthe- 
less his art marks a crucial turning point in the 
present situation, and for that we are all in his 


debt. (Castelli, Jan. 31-Feb. 28.)—S.T. 


Matta: This show is a great change from the 
cosmic paintings scattered with Surreal events 
for which Matta is known and which he contin- 
ued to paint ably, although repetitiously, until 
last year. The small images are now large and 
broad, upright and frontal, and occupy the whole 
canvas. At a certain point in the course of dur- 
able styles the need for greater scale becomes 
pervasive and insistent. That point is occurring 
now in abstract art, and it is that need which 
forces Matta to change. As there was much that 
was naturalistic about the aerial space of the 
previous work, there is much that is so about the 
shallow but decided space that now holds his 
personages, mechanically built of innards and 
visible psychology. There is much dependence on 
a form of variable backlighting, since the images 
are to be seen as solids, if cursorily indicated 
ones, and there is an illaudable tendency for both 
the lighting and the solids to trail off at the edges. 
The paintings are roughly done, with the prior 
deftness and rapidity, on jute or burlap. The 
coarseness is supplemented with plastic. The 
color is often in siennas or gray-blues, occasion- 
ally becoming too even. One of the several large 
works, No. 13, has neither a weak periphery nor 
insufficient color. Three erect forms, one on one 
side, two on the other, variously protruding 
tubes, skeletal, molecular, intestinal and mechan- 
ical, articulated with knobs and pendulous in 
part, are painted in yellow ocher and outlined 
in black. Some parts are given dimension by 
splashing white down one side. Others are sim- 
ply drawn across the slate-blue background and 
enter its space. There is nothing unusual about 
the format or space of these paintings. Matta 
apparently considers the bizarre figures the es- 
sential element, the one worth expanding and con- 
tinuing. (Cordier-Warren, Feb. 7-25.)—D.J. 


Jack Smith: The work of this thirty-two-year- 
old and already bemedaled English painter falls 
approximately into two groups, the earlier con- 
spicuously Cubist. In these paintings the larger 
planes are insubstantial and tan in color. The 










smaller arcs and edges of objects are abruptly 
raised to relief or selected with red or blue. Thy 


































work since 1959 retains much of the subdued toy 1% 
and wayward yet decisive modeling, but is unusyj§ ‘2 
in its structure of cylindrically arranged band § te™ 
which resembles a prone roll of snow fence, Th 
nearest slats are darkest and become red anf bet 
blue; the receding bands merge into the pervasiyy 
tan. Light and Dark Machine with Objects js ,§ 6 
transparent cylinder, nearly congruent with th} |! 
canvas, around a smaller central one. A formal} DU 
somewhat geometric, although atmospheric, ¢co.§ — 
tinuum is produced through their superimposeif P™ 
ares and interlocked bands. The changing colon} 
and values are even enough to model the convey 2@ 
surfece but are otherwise staccato enough t she 
suggest expansive space intermittently alive} P®! 
which in turn indicates time or existence only the 
occasionally and quickly conscious. Although do. 
Smith’s paintings look belated and even hesitan} Hi 
beside other recent work, this idea is interesting | hai 
and the means suit it—which is far more than th= % 
use of brighter and more current technique for} ™! 
a banal purpose, if less than both a radical mean fe 
and idea. Alan Bowness discussed Smith in th} 
December issue of ARTS and in doubting th) ™ 
possibility of tangible light, quoted him: “Inf P 
interested in light as a purely constructive thing) 
that is, I would like to make it solid and in thag 
way closer to Cubism.” But the point seems wh “ 
be that of infrequent existence, infrequent light, — “ 
not solid light. (Viviano, Jan. 17-Feb. 4.)—DJ.— 
un 
po 
Drawings by the Bassano: A herd of scholars} }y 
can, over the years, trample an art to death almostf sh 
as effectively as a horde from Central Asia. Of all? fle 
periods, the Renaissance and the Baroque would} to 
seem to have suffered most from philosophical} br 
erosion, though the age of ancient Greece has als} sc 
taken a beating. However, the very pleasant set-} th 
ting for these drawings by the Bassano syndicate} m 
whose work spanned most of the sixteenth century} M 
and continued, via pupils, well into the seven { M 
teenth, temporarily dispels academic tediousness. 
There is a very fine head of an old man, inf R 
colored chalks, which is by Jacopo, the father.f fi 
and which would not look out of place among th 
the work of the French Impressionists. Francesco,f ol 
his eldest son, is represented by only one sketchf ¢é 
-of Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa and the Doge} a 
Ziani standing side by side, both crowned, andf ci 
wearing quizzical expressions. Among the draw} ol 
ings of Leandro, the third son, the nude studies} 
have a sparkling, fleshy quality to them. Theref oi 
is something very modest and businesslike about} | 
their drawings, which they considered, after all 
to be only preparations for paintings. (Seiferheld} a 
Feb. 1-Mar. 11.)—V.R. I 
is 
bh 
David Hare: It was surprising to discover thal} , 
Hare’s early adult years were spent in biology.) 
chemistry and photography, and that he did nif , 
start sculpture until the comparatively late age 0} 
twenty-seven, with almost immediate success. i 
acknowledged authority of his work, coupled with ‘ 
a kind of rude vitality, makes it hard to imagine 
him as ever having been anything but a sculptorp { 
This latest exhibition was arranged in rather é} f{ 
congested way—it needed two rooms to be setlj g 


properly. It ranged from his now familiar lacelike 
simplifications of the figure, done in welding rods 
to the more solid works in bronze. (The two 
pieces composed of found metal objects looked 
suspiciously like sculptural jokes.) One found 
these fragmentary bronzes by far the most a 
resting; they appeared to have been cast, then 
torn apart at the seams where the molds are 
usually joined, and bore evidence of the welding 
torch. Some were blackened as if with soot, a 
certain of their forms were filed to reveal the shit 
ing gold-colored metal beneath. Black Angel- 
a female head—was done in this way, its shoulder 
slashed upward so that it could stand, crablike, 
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on a large stone. The show was pervaded by a 
restlessness, as if he were still seeking the right 
channel for his vigor. Incidently, there was a 
terrific pen-and-ink drawing of a prone female 
qude among the two-dimensional works. (Saiden- 
berg, Jan. 17-Feb. 11.)—V.R. 


Guy Péne du Bois: Relatively inactive in his 
last years, Du Bois died at seventy-four in 1958. 
Du Bois had helped to organize the Armory Show 
_which is interesting because “ash can” realism 
probably had an effect on him that he was not 
completely at ease with. He was too well-man- 
nered, worldly, ill-fitted for the role of black 
sheep among the blue bloods he attempted to 
portray with a certain irony. His paintings make 
the sort of psycho-social comment that Hopper’s 
do, but in a more genteel, more illustrative way. 
His talents were largely graphic. He seems to 
have thought in black and white and added color 
as an afterthought. The effects could be and 
sometimes were crude. He had some of Hopper’s 
feeling for the round, but his efforts to soften the 
stiff modeling did not go deeper than the some- 
times lurid shading. The paintings here cover the 
period 1920-45, and they reflect, if they do not 
entirely participate in, the changing social and 
artistic order. His painting of the Disarmament 
Conference (1922) was an attempt at an histori- 
cal subject that ends as a period piece. It was a 
courageous effort to broaden his horizons. But the 
undated Dining at the Russian Bear is poignant 
portraiture. The draftsmanship is almost wooden, 
but the work is one of the best paintings in the 
show. It portrays a man and a woman in a re- 
flective mood that is possibly linked in awareness 
to other works which seem to indicate the 
breakdown of “society.” There is in fact a con- 
science to these works that should provoke more 
than nostalgia. Du Bois was the uncomfortable 
man in the middle between the old and the new. 
Many drawings are also shown. (James Graham, 
Mar. 16-Apr. 8.) —S.T. 


Richard Boyce: Most of the sculptures in this 
first one-man show are single figures or groups 
that are more like fetishes than purely ornamental 
objects. Small and smooth, usually of black Oaxa- 
can clay, their basic shape resembles a horseshoe 
crab, The female figures evoke a memory of an- 
cient fertility symbols. There is a certain amount 
of meticulous detailing. The Chieftain is a group 
composition of five fifteen-inch figures shaped like 
cigars, placed on a glass-enclosed platform. In 
Mira, Mira the same device is used, except that 
the figures are more strategically distributed 
around a small object that resembles an urn. 
Icarus, which is perhaps the major work shown, 
is more complicated. On an etched steel plate the 
black, stumpy forms representing females are 
circled around a central male figure (it is some- 
thing of a shock to notice that each figure has a 
small carved ivory face). Combining contemporary 
sculptural ideas with the pseudo-primitive is some- 
limes successful, but here it has soured into soph- 


istry. (Zabriskie, Mar. 6-26.) —H.D.M. 


Albert Radoezy: It is quite a break to see the 
female celebrated for erotic reasons with no stuff 
about Woman or Maternity. There are some 
imteresting virtues in these paintings and draw- 
ings, as well as some shortcomings. The most 
remarkable virtue is to be found in the black- 
chalk drawings—Radoczy has a real grasp of 
form, really seems to understand the figure, the 
directions in which small forms run into larger 
ones, how they recede and come forward and are 
‘n turn subordinated to the total mass. Indeed he 
understands so well that on one occasion he 
permits himself to play, using his line both to 
escribe the shape and make a sort of herring- 
bone pattern at the same time. In others he loses 
the figure in chiaroscuro but plays light on what 
€ considers significant features. Although some- 


what “devicey,” they are unusually good. As for 
the paintings, on the other hand, it seems better 
not to talk about them extensively, because the 
color and technique are too far out for this 
taste. Radoczy depicts his Venus in all her moods 
in such unattractive smears of browns, reds or 
purples that everything except the voluptuous- 
ness is lost. This can only be the temporary 
aberration of someone who perhaps fears that his 
skill as a draftsman may preclude spontaneity. 


(Parma, Feb. 28—Mar. 18.)—V.R. 


Peter Downsbrough: This is an unpretentious 
exhibition that shows talent, a first one-man show 
by an invited exhibitor at this co-operative gal- 
lery. Downsbrough shows drawings that are deft 
and interesting when seen together with the 
more fully realized sculpture. These drawings 
are like shorthand notes; they reveal in brief 
charcoal lines or concise washes a feeling for 
form and a distribution of concrete space. As an 
indication of a mentality, they are thoroughly 
sculptural; they hold up well, too, as individual 
works. The sculptures are fairly large plaster re- 
liefs. Abstract in concept, fluid and  semi- 
Baroque in feeling despite the austerity of the 
medium, they have a sensuous surface quality 
that translates easily. One would wish to see them 
cast in bronze so that the opulent promise of the 
surface would be fully realized. No. 7, a mounted 
sculpture, has a handsome, free-standing vigor, 
despite its debt to Moore. No. 9, a convoluted, 
convex relief of plaster, is subtle and decorative. 
The small, dried-clay pieces that are also shown, 
and are presumably sketches for larger works, are 
too diffuse and tentative to be rewarding as ex- 


hibited pieces. (Area, Jan. 27-Feb. 16.) —H.D.M. 


John Hultberg: A strong feeling of darkness 
and nostalgia is conveyed by these big oil paint- 
ings, but they contain too many forced combina- 
tions to be finally satisfying. One favorite pictorial 
device (in Two-Part Painting) is a dark interior 
wall broken by three or four windows, and form- 
ing a container for the fragmented subjects: irra- 
tionally related landscapes, still lifes, humans, 
machines and architecture. Another setting is 
used in Angel of the City and The Arrival, where 
the subjects fall on the mottled dark buildings 
across the bottom of the canvas, while the top 
seems to be a bare and infinitely receding flat 
iceland. The space and subjects both are too 
distantly and dreamily related to approach De 
Chirico’s psychological penetration—which they 
seem to be aiming for. (Martha Jackson, Feb. 


14—Mar. 11.)—L.S. 


William Cply: The missing “o” from Copley’s 
last name is only further embellishment of the 
Surrealist role he has chosen to play. But he is 
not so much a Surrealist—which one assumes is 
the image he wishes to project—as a primitive 
with a set of carefully cultivated attitudes which 
dovetail with his limitations. He does not pre- 
tend to draw well, but he takes his ideas fairly 
seriously. The paintings merely publicize them. 
Many of these are taken up with famous literary 
lovers in whimsical interpretations. The woman 
is invariably undressed; the male is duded out 
like a gangster from the roaring twenties. There 
is painted lace and middle-class wallpaper, all 
very hearts-and-flowers, but occasionally a police- 
man invades these valentines. A swarm of fe- 
males, drawn again like dolls, make up an irrev- 
erent Sistine Chapel, but by and large the diver- 
sion is largely Copley’s—or Cply’s, as you wish. 


(Iolas, Jan. 8-28.) -—S.T. 


Gerhard Marcks: A sculptor of long standing 
in Germany, Marcks states in his catalogue that 
“to get lost in nature means to free one’s self,” 
a proposition that he is able to reinforce with 
two anecdotes about the child mind, but not, to 


Peter Downsbrough, No. 7; 
at Area Gallery. 


William Cply, Eloise and Abelard; 
at Iolas Gallery. 


John Hultberg, Room in View; 
at Martha Jackson Gallery. 


Gerhard Marcks, Old Dancing Master; 
at Otto Gerson Gallery. 














































Joan Brown, Family Portrait; 
at Staempfli Gallery. 







Robert Dash, Untitled; 
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this reviewer, with his bronzes. Freya, a standing 
nude over life-size, most clearly seemed to dem- 
onstrate a competence and monumentality in 
keeping with his reputation, but the other, smaller 
figures of animals and people appeared divorced 
from life, and at times mannered. (Gerson, Jan. 


31-Feb. 18.)—V.R. 


Joan Brown: Miss Brown is still plunging right 
in there with many juicy colors, and she is still 
also showing considerable promise. The paintings 
are roughly the same size as before, big, but her 
scale seems to have enlarged. She continues to 
work in a nearly objective way, hauling shapes 
into the pictures somewhat promiscuously, and 
while these are not exactly recognizable, they 
always look vaguely familiar, though disguised 
by enlargement or by torrid color. Of the ventures 
into the figurative world, Three Nudes and One 
Lady shares certain qualities with the nonfig- 
urative works, mainly unconsidered color—green 
figures and a candy-pink one—and slap-happy 
drawing. Furthermore, th: lady up at the top is 
altogether too close to the first wife on the book- 
case of the Thurber drawing. It looks very much 
as though the vitality of last year is becoming 
unspontaneous, and the effort is getting side- 
tracked into a kind of oblique anecdote, a private 
gag referring to a previous good time enjoyed by 
all the gang. We are not invited into her private 
world, rather, are asked to gape like exceedingly 
square yokels from a distance. This impression is 
partly caused by some of the titles. In Portrait 
of a Chair, an interior with a red door and a 
shelf of pots running along the top, the mood 
seems quieter, and for the first time there is 
space and the beginnings of tension. It seems 
worth remarking that whenever her white bull 
terrier enters the picture, he steals it. (Staempfli, 
Feb. 21—Mar. 11.)—V.R. 


Robert Dash: There is nothing very cozy about 
the Maine countryside, nor is it sensational, and 
Dash has set himself a task in trying to paint it. 
One important aspect of these landscapes is the 
absence of humans and, with one or two excep- 
tions, human works. He reaches out for the land 
itself and, in embracing it, captures what one has 
felt to be its essentially virgin and somewhat hos- 
tile nature. The technique is broad, at times 
Impressionistic, and the pictures seldom focus 
obviously on a specific feature; yet the grassland 
rolls away from us, relieved here and there by 
clumps of trees or livened by a sparkling pond, 
and it is all the time subtly but quite strongly 
constructed under a pale sky. We are taken into 
the presence of the land, which, with few changes 
of mood, seems to wait eternally—perhaps for our 
departure. (Barone, Feb. 28-Mar. 18.) —V.R. 





Frederick Kiesler: Mr. Kiesler’s “galaxies” 
haven’t been seen in these parts since 1954, and 
it is one’s duty to report that this time they ap- 
peared in pretty much the same nebulous condi- 
tion of theory and distinctly gaseous condition 
of self-importance. It is his stated intention to 
“compensate for the withdrawal of the artist 
from society’s common goals” by co-ordinating 
individual paintings into groups or “galaxies”— 
which means they are placed at various angles 
on the walls, in constellations linked by sculptur- 
esque wooden joints. In short, Mr. Kiesler, con- 
ceiving of art as something to be lived in rather 
than with, projects it into physical space. This is 
somewhat more literalized in his “shell” sculp- 
tures of concrete and wire mesh. These relate 
to his “endless house,” a domicile he has de- 
signed which resembles a cave. The theatricality 
that attends Mr. Kiesler’s grand designs is no 
accident; he has designed for the stage, appar- 
ently successfully. But it seems he prefers to be 
known as a thinker or a master planner. His 
“paintings” (in charcoal or pastel, usually) are 
thus incidental to his ideas, and mercifully their 






scribbles and signs need not be regarded ser. 
ously. What he has is an inflated idea of install). 
tion that is not inconsistent with the tenden 
today to think of art as “environment.” But isn} 


this really a refusal to admit that art is limited e 
and particular and an attempt to bring in outside freel 
help to hide its nakedness and “uselessness” in q ween 
crowd? (Castelli, Jan. 10-28.)—S.T. po 
I 
Eugenie Baizerman: When the last ten years of . 
Eugenie Baizerman’s painting career and life he. larg 
gan in 1939, she was already working in a remark. with 
ably advanced style. Although the subject, usually hand 
a simple female figure, is visible in all twelve we 
paintings from that decade, it is already reduced (but 
to a point of departure for building an Impres. diss 
sionistically abstract picture. The broad brush som 
strokes make a glowing atmosphere of warmth well 
and light around each person, and actually create | Gra 
material in order to color it. The space is de. } Mar 
scribed in this way by a pattern that looks like 
falling leaves (which, by the way, is one of th § Wo 
titles) and sometimes almost eliminates the figure. 9 of | 
In this connection, some subtle problems are en § gma 
countered in Mother and Child, and some excellent past 
resolutions found in Dawn. In all the paintings } are 
the colors are extremely refined and sophisticated, fof | 
and almost infinite in their variation. (Artists, § the 
Mar. 4-Apr. 4.)—L.S. mor 
exte 
Victor Brauner: A number of intimate draw. esc 
ings, which seem like beginning sketches for § to | 
larger works, give this show its importance. In § his 
the larger pieces—some water colors, encaustics § tior 
and one oil—there is a strong resemblance to | dos 
Klee and at times Dubuffet. Brauner himself ap- § tho 
pears most clearly in a small thing like Double § con 
Mystery, a delicate medieval-looking water color f of t 
of a two-headed monster set about with groups } beh 
of alliterated words, or in the awfully dislocated } gro 
sculptural drawings from the early thirties, or f is ; 
in the 1948 drawing of a girl on her back (the § He 
girl contains a man, a fish and another girl). The } the 
larger pieces, like the pair of cat and fish paint- f 30. 
ings done in 1953, or the newspaper collage of 
a man, from 1959, seem watered down by com > Wi 
parison. They are, of course, also completely f Fr: 
Brauner and are not worse because they look like § Br 
Klee or Dubuffet. But they are less intense, be f his 
cause they seem to stem from the socially ac § in 
quired parts of a man rather than from deep f co1 
personal revelations. They somehow reflect the} Di 
sad story of many twentieth-century artists—came } On 
to Paris twenty years too late, remembered af rev 
little form, discovered a new texture. If the artist B de 
of the small sketches is the “real” one, he is § pe 
more penetrating than Dubuffet, less formal than f the 
Klee and easily distinguishable from either. (Bod- fcr: 
ley, Mar. 27—Apr. 15.) —L.S. sty 


Jack Perlmutter: There are enough big paint- 


ings shown here to give a fairly clear idea of to 
Perlmutter’s qualities and faults. Most important § hi 
and obvious is the fact that his most nonobjec f ha 
tive paintings are considerably better than those mi 
containing any hint of the human figure. Trick 

Mirrors is one that is reduced to a cartoon byf G 


part of a Shahn-like face. In Follow the Leader, 
the shape of the human is completely abstracted, 
but the idea somehow remains full strength and 


does its best to contradict a good painting. For § th 
tunately, there are half a dozen like Made m§ a 
Japan, or the sun and moon pictures, which show Bb 
the artist’s real painting excellence. The surface § bi 
is carefully broken into a multitude of colored § h 
cubes and arcs and recombined in a strong, exact § th 
structure. An unusual trade-mark is his way of fy 
overpainting with a sandy or grayed color, leaving f 
areas for the more intense underpainting to show tt 
through. At best, the abstractions succeed just B 
where the figurative paintings fail, and the web in 
sophistication of the city is communicated on 4} 0 
deeper, long-lasting plane. (G Gallery, Jan. 3l- c 


Feb. 18.) —L.S. 
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sarded seri. James Grant: Without any tendency to “return 
of installa. to the figure,” this Los Angeles painter nonethe- 
1 tendency F jc shows a lot of similarity with the Diebenkorn 
-” But isn' group and other Coast artists like Joan Brown 
t is limited and Sister Mary Corita. The big color planes are 
z in outside freely delineated and restated over and over. They 











ssness” in g 





seem to be repeating words like “solidity” until 
we wonder whom they want to convince. What is 
really desired seems to be a kind of solemnity 




















ten years ol} that is only approached in the smallest (still 
and life be. large) oil, Two Blue Lines. It has more diversity, 
n a remark within economy and unity, than any other. The 
ject, usually handsome pieces, like Dotted Red, seem to over- 
all twelve § use a designer’s repetition of shapes and bright 
idy reduced (but too simple) colors. Two Blue Lines has more 
an Impres § gissonant green and violet irregularity, and does 





road brush 





something to disturb the fat attitude of California 















of warmth well-being, which appears more and more in 
ually create § Grant’s work. (Grand Central Moderns, Feb. 7- 
pace is de { Mar 2.)—L.S. 

t looks like 











one of the § Wolf Pogzeba: Devoting himself to the theme 
s the figure. § of Western wildlife, Pogzeba has produced some 
ems are en-§ gmail oil paintings and a number of ink and 
ne excellent pastel drawings. The earlier oils of grazing bison 
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yphisticated, 
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are particularly interesting for the greenish color 
of the animals against pink soil, and although 
the drawing is tight, one is made aware of the 
monumental dignity of these animals whose near 
extermination is one of the grosser blots on our 
escutcheon. In the more recent studies, he seems 
to have prematurely abandoned a close study of 
his subjects in favor of a rather slick interpreta- 
tion in arbitrary patches of purple and green, 
dosed with sand. The pastels and ink drawings, 
though at times inaccurate, have none of this self- 
consciousness, and one was taken with a sketch 
of two dismounted cowhands, their horses trailing 





















imate draw. 
ketches for 
yortance. In 
» encaustics 
mblance to 
himself ap- 
like Double 
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with groups f behind them as they examine a carcass on the 
y dislocated } ground, a threatening sky in back of them. There 
thirties, or f is also an observant study of horsemen herding 
r back (the | Hereford cattle—the characteristic way of holding 


r girl). The 
1 fish paint- 
r collage of 





the reins high is a nice touch. (Hutton, Mar. 7- 
30.)—V.R. 
































wn by com § William Brown: The chronology of the San 
completely | Francisco School is a touchy thing to tackle. 
ey look like — Brown was born in 1919, lives in California, yet 
intense, bef his paintings look as if he just started painting 
socially ac-— in the swashbuckling realistic style that has be- 
from deep | come familiar in the East through the works of 
reflect the} Diebenkorn, Park, Bischoff and, lately, Weeks. 
rtists—came } Only four sizable works had arrived in time for 
nembered af review. They were more than enough. They were 
If the artist § derivative in the sense that they added nothing 
one, he is § personal to the borrowed figurative plan, largely 
formal than f that of Diebenkorn. Brown’s wide-open spaces are 
‘ither. (Bod- § cramped, his large, broken shadows follow one 
style, his wooden figures and horses another. 
Nothing moves but the paint. What is really odd 
h big paint} is that Brown seems to be using the school spirit 
ear idea of § to push his realism toward abstraction, whereas 
st important § his exemplars are attempting the opposite. Per- 
st_nonobjec: f haps tariffs should be devised to protect a flooded 
- than those § market. (Barone, Jan. 31-Feb. 25.)—S.T. 
igure. Trick 
cartoon by Gloria Graves: It would be nice if someone 
the Leader,§ could walk into a show like this without referring 
- abstracted, } to established rules of art. Exhibited here are 


trength and 


“Miniature Environments and Doll Happenings,” 
‘inting. For- 


that is, toys and dolls in Surreal combination with 















ce Made inf small everyday objects—string, mirrors, cans, 
which show § boxes, lights—and often animated by a spring, 
The surface battery, or by the observer. One example will 
- of colored § have to suffice. There is a dirty little box with 
trong, exact three projections—a key, a button and a magni- 
his way of fying glass, By following our natural inclination 
olor, leaving § to wind, press and look, we are presented with 
ing to show the golden workings of a music box, playing 
succeed just Bells of Cornville in My Voyages, tiny dolls, giv- 
| the webbed § ing the machine the scale of an organ, and enough 
jicated on 4§ other semi-identifiable leftovers to imply a small, 
ry, Jan. 3 § complete world. Otherwise there are some draw- 





ings after Steinberg, and a couple of unfortunate 
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Gabriel Laderman, Painting; 
at Tanager Gallery. 






























Herman Cherry, Rising Circle 
with Descending Forms; 
at Poindexter Gallery. 













Gandy Brodie, Provencal Basket ; 
at Durlacher Gallery. 
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happenings in the collage field. There is enough 
serious imagination in the toys to make it all 
worthwhile, and it equals someone like Rauschen- 


berg in everything but presentability. (Judson, 
Feb. 8-28.) —LS. 


Campbell, Laderman, Schloss: Laderman is 
interested in studio interiors, treated like land- 
scape, for he works as structurally with the ele- 
ments of the atelier as Cézanne did with Mont- 
Sainte-Victoire. He plays the geometry of the 
easel, the door and the chair against the ordered 
disorder of the studio table. This variation on a 
theme is rich in pictorial invention. Edith Schloss 
shows paintings of Maine. They captivate and 
charm by their feeling for the elements of na- 
ture. Her big West of Heart Island has a sweep, 
a salt-sprayed quality that refreshes as well as 
poetically informs. In the beautifully balanced 
composition called July in the Harbor, a window 
frames a view of sky and sea that is as tightly 
organized as a Botticelli. Medaglia d’Oro is a 
thick-bunched, verdant arrangement of plants on 
two levels; dense dark greens and sparkling blues 
bathe in air and light. Lawrence Campbell, the 
third of the trio, shows small landscapes and 
demonstrates conclusively that it is not necessary 
to travel far afield for inspiration. New York 
parks furnish him with ample material for these 
thoughtful studies of trees and lakes. The muted 
green and blues of Prospect Park (1958) create 
a study of a season; the introduction of a strip 
of pond in the lower foreground is Corot-like in 
its sensitivity of composition. (Tanager, Feb. 24 
Mar. 16.) —H.D.M. 


Herman Cherry: The objections to Cherry’s 
work are those one has to address to the work of 
many similar painters. It is tedious to state these 
objections and probably to read them, but, duti- 
fully: the paintings are too impressionistic and 
too sparse; the predominant red and green are 
both cheerful and insouciant; the diagonals and 
counter-movements distributing the leafage are 
rudimentary and ordinary; the enlarged shallow 
space containing floating, fairly discrete strokes, 
often on bare canvas, is an untenable compromise 
between naturalism and abstraction. The most 
interesting and complex of the several large 
paintings is Shattered Forms No. 2, in which un- 
stressed areas, identified by color, intermingle and 
yet maintain a swastika-like organization. (Poin- 
dexter, Feb. 20—-Mar. 11.) —D.J. 


Gandy Brodie: Three of the small still lifes in 
this show, Provencal Basket, Black Radishes and 
Prayer Shawl and Dissolving Palette, show a mel- 
low and mature viewpoint that seems to be miss- 
ing in most of the more “important” paintings. 
There are some strange occurrences, like the 
white streak running out of the lower left of 
Basket, but even something like this is handled 
well, and the rich and dry paint quality is really 
amazing. Apart from these, too much of the show 
is made up of large figure paintings like Miles 
Davis or Lady from Harrow, where the subject 
has taken over from the picture. One almost child- 
like Nude and an even larger painting, The Beef, 
seem to come closer to the idea felt in the small 


canvases. (Durlacher, Feb. 28—Mar. 25.) —L.S. 


Joseph Glasco: The lapstreak rectangles and 
butcher’s cuts of garish figures flattened onto 
dark backgrounds are usually uninventive. The 
glossy, done-by-hand rug patterns are cloying. 
The modern primitivism is affected. Glasco’s 
preciosity has lasted at least a dozen years, and 
it is surprising that the four sculptures which 
are being shown with the paintings are so free of 
it. They are not unusual, since they are well 
within the context of Arp and Brancusi, but they 
are good. Figure is a’ two-part vertical work, the 
bottom section like a high-shouldered Ch’ien-lung 












vase and the top a swept, rotund arc, carve 
from a marvelous piece of gray-veined alabaste, 






(Viviano, Feb. 14—Mar. 11.) —D.J. for i 
oblit 
Groll-Tyler: There is undoubted talent in thee} 
paintings of young women by an ex-pupil of *# 
Raphael Soyer. She limits her low-keyed color yf 82 
purples, greens and black, and, working spo, Yor! 
taneously, places her nudes on the canvas in a that 
assured way, catching a consistently somber y. . 
a 


mosphere. Mrs. Groll-Tyler shows such aptitud 
for catching an attitude, a tilt of the head, thy 
she may well get diverted from pursuing her study 
of the figure further. There are signs that sh 
does not always concentrate on the form within 
the contours, as in one three-quarter-length stud 
of a girl where she has caught the stance but ha 
missed the underlying structure of the ribs; the 
mass of the legs also does not seem correcth 
fitted to the pelvis. (Artzt, Mar. 18-30.)—VR§ 









Pat Passlof: These paintings are much mor 
“Impressionistic” than “abstract” and have noth. 
ing to do with Philip Guston, for whom the two 
terms were joined. The late Monets are th 
salient influence. Milton Resnick is a noticeabk 
intermediary. Generally the surfaces are flatter, } 
more densely brushed than Resnick’s and, within 
the naturalistic scope, the color is different, more 
full and lyric and somewhat sweet. The organ- 
ization and scribbly brushwork are the similar 
parts: an inconspicuous placing of the clusters 
of strokes prolongs or halts opposing movements. 
Il Fra, a large painting, illustrates the color: one 
of the several patches of strokes is cobalt blue, 
another is cobalt violet; these tell clearly against 
the dominant light yellow-green. Most of the 
small oil-on-paper works are too sparse, but one 
is not—and in its clarity criticizes the large oils. 
Vigorous yellow-green strokes over black leave 
that color as a central, crosslike crevice. (Green, 


Mar. 7-Apr. 1.)—D.J. 


lar; 


me 


De Martis: An excitement about materials and 
technique characterizes these chalk and _ ink 
drawings, water colors and oils. This is partly 
attributable to De Martis’ experience as a re 
storer. Although he has managed on the whole 
to keep his technique “at bay,” his interest in 
textural variety may have prevented him from 
achieving consistency. While some are nonobjec: 
tive, many of the pictures concern architectural 
and landscape themes, but he is best in both 
forms when working on a larger scale. In one ab 
straction, a group of flower-like red, blue, purple 
and white forms clusters in the center of the 
gray paper, and is overlaid by black shapes thal 
resemble Arabic script. Another work is based 
on a colonnaded building, in which the shapes 
are lightly suggested in water color, and flicker 
of white dusted with pink chalk. (Hicks Street, 
Mar. 12-31.)—V.R. 
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Louis Spindler: The pantheism of these warm 
colored casein abstractions is essentially an act of 
justification for the corruption of chiaroscur 
technique. The half-revealed forms, based largely 
on flowers and fire, displace the introverted 
extroverted attitude toward things upon ambigt- 
ous image. Light contrasts are replaced by a per 
vasive, luminous smokiness. There is prettines 
rather than beauty, a great deal of lambent de 
scription and some overt admissions of the poitl 
of departure. Spindler’s technique is secure, bul 
his visual evasiveness is only conventionally mys 
tifying. One appreciates his Gray Abstraction be 
cause it is devoid of artificial atmospheric stim 
ulants, abstract pre-Raphaelitism and spuriots 
analogies between the life of forms in art and 
nature. (Highgate, Feb. 22-Mar. 14.)—S.T. 





Feininger: In assembling this show, vealle 
“Architectural Themes: New York—Paris,” from 
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the many works of Lyonel Feininger, the Willard 
Gallery has used taste and a sense of timeliness— 
for in New York at least a building boom is fast 
obliterating the homely and familiar fagades. The 
chow includes oils dating from 1940 to 1953 and 
yater colors and drawings from 1937. The draw- 
ings are poetic, immediate and complete. New 
York Buildings and Rue St. Jacques are two oils 
that juxtapose the temper of the two cities best. 
In the former, solid blocks of brown, white, blue 
and green are put on thickly and combine with a 
sparse and magnetic use of line that moves, points 
and scores; in the latter, a coolly Cubistic treat- 
ment, despite its austerity of handling, is lyrical 
and moving. (Willard, Mar. 1-31.)—H.D.M. 
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ance but haf! Tobias Schneebaum: Having always heard about 
the ribs; theft the atmospheric clarity of Greece, where carvings 


in the native Pentelic marble are at their incom- 
parable best in the brilliant sunshine, we are 
rdely shocked to see, through Schneebaum’s 
eyes, that it is, after all, an inclement place. Ruins, 
olive groves, country people, their flocks and 
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hom the two ® herds are the themes of his ethereal, bleak paint- 
ets are the ings. Sometimes the technique—a rather precipi- 
a noticeable tant brush stroke—tends to dominate the subject 
s are flatte,} or even obscure it, as in two landscapes with 
s and, within Tins, of which the scale is hard to comprehend. 
ferent, mor} Milking is a more delicate study of a figure 
. The organ-§ bending over the goats with his back turned 


to their gently nodding heads. (Peridot, Feb. 20- 
Mar. 18.) —V.R. 
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Noor-Zadé Brener: From this assortment of 
small bronzes and stone carvings by a French 
sculptress, one gathers that her success with 
larger public and private commissions stems from 
her ability to project universal themes by senti- 
mentalizing the classic and slightly distorting the 
real. She exaggerates concavity and extremity 
and sometimes gesture. She draws the form out, 
and her acrobatic studies offer not so much real 
acrobats as pretexts to extend the sculptural 
format. Correspondingly, her seated figures are 
caught in a conflict beween the contemplative 
nature of the pose and the physical deformations 
which pretend to vitality. It is a misunderstand- 


materials and 
Ik and ink 
‘his is partly 
nce as a Ie 


on the wholef ing common in zealous but average talents. (Van 
is interest inf Diemen-Lilienfeld, Feb. 17—Mar. 8.) —S.T. 
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Larry Rivers: The painter’s work in metal sculp- 
ture is not as unusual as some of the things he 
has done on canvas. The seven pieces shown here 
are mostly abstracted figures, sawed and burned 
inm—and sometimes still fighting with—the steel. 
The Trophies are tiny little blobs that take the 
shape of a one-Winged Victory, and lightly sati- 
te that idea. The largest thing in the show is 
the most realistic, and horrid: Iron Maiden. Fig- 
ures Coming through a Wall and Kabuki are more 
abstract and seem to be best because of it, but 
in general Rivers’ ideas seem a little too illustra- 
tional to translate perfectly into sculpture. (Martha 
Jackson, Jan. 21-Feb. 18.) —LS. 
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Marcel Cardinal: As abstract art drones on and 
our visual responses are increasingly conditioned 
lo vastly simplified form symbols, we begin to 
mistake the efforts of our own imagination for 
the content of the symbols. In fact, the less there 
is, the more we add. This is by way of saying 
that Cardinal’s paintings are either rich in hid- 
den significance or downright vapid. Cardinal 
paints large squarish or rectangular masses on 
translucent monochrome grounds or extends them 
across a surface in an irregular plane, squashing 
thick contrasting shapes together. Nothing can 
seem more nascent than a powerful mass on a 
vacant plane. Consider the sun. Cardinal's tones 
we alternately bright without personal warmth or 
tonal with only a slightly increased degree of 


show, calledf! 
involvement. What is absent in his work does not 
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Jimmy Ernst, Becomes Visible ; 
at Borgenicht Gallery. 


James Metcalf, Dionysus; 
at Iolas Gallery. 


Julio Girona, Loneliness; 
at Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


Bernard Pfriem, Khaki Center; 
at Iolas Gallery. 
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make the heart grow fonder; it permits it to 
think, so to speak, and that’s the beginning of 
the end. (Feingarten, Feb. 21—Mar. 11.)—S.T. 


Jimmy Ernst: The conspicuous amount of work 
involved in these paintings is ingratiating. The 
light, clear color, the small translucent strokes 
and the studied assembly of elements are pleasant 
signs of meaning. Meaning itself,-in any cogent 
way, is undisclosed. The pleasantness consists in 
an undifferentiated and mild lyricism embodied 
in a complicated and impeccable technique. Ernst 
begins most of the paintings on a black ground, 
an old method of his. In Becomes Visible, for 
example, a mesh of straight and parabolic orange 
lines is drawn on the black. Between these lines, 
small touches of tan or blue-green, by reserving 
the black, establish a finer net. This is not ex- 
actly continuous but is subdivided into vague 
rectangles or dark bars and most evidently into 
a structure of white lathe, itself minutely tessel- 
lated. The color and parts of the largest painting 
are simpler and more satisfactory: the top third 
of the canvas is soft and particolored in contrast 
to the lower two-thirds, which is composed of 
red and cerulean lines, both wider and more 
tensile than those often used. (Borgenicht, Jan. 


24-Feb. 11.)—D.J. 


James Metcalf: For all its unevenness, this is 
a first one-man show of some merit by a young 
American sculptor living in Paris. Metcalf works 
with welded sheet brass. His forms are mono- 
lithic and fluid at the same time. In his best ex- 
amples, the amount of complex volume that he 
contrives makes them seem more modeled than 
welded. His plates are bent and rolling and 
cleanly joined. The figuration is abstract, but the 
morphology is of a particularly sinuous sort, 
which is proper in a vigorously handsome work 
like Dionysus. There is an envelopment of curves 
and an exclamatory bosom whose weight counters 
the elevation of its ascendant sweep. Teraphin 
drapes two cogwheels in the space to the right of 
languorous volume which reveals several sur- 
faces simultaneously, like the painted Picassos 
it calls to mind. Metcalf, nevertheless, loses out 
to his materials too frequently. This comes from 
holding back the degree of abstraction and de- 
pending for formal resolution on literary sug- 
gestiveness. But on the whole, it is a most intel- 
ligible performance. (Iolas, Jan. 9-28.) —S.T. 


Julio Girona: A central flourish of black line 
action, held by one or two containing edges, 
seems to be the arch-idea at work in Girona’s oils. 
There is very little color required, but what is 
used shows some real knowing—e.g., the mellow 
brown richening up the center of Long Way. Of 
the two or three paintings significantly different 
from the main dozen, Bright Day is outstanding. 
Brilliant yellow and green are used with a healthy, 
easy freedom to build an unexpected composition 
with no hint of symmetry or the need of it. It is 
almost as though the whole attitude had momen- 
tarily changed from introspection to objective dis- 
covery. (Bertha Schaefer, Mar. 20—Apr. 8.) —L.S. 


Pfriem: Two rooms of oils and one of crayon 
drawings present a color performance that ranges 
from bright to fluorescent. A period spent in Mex- 
ico has undoubtedly left its mark, though Pfriem 
controls the influence better than many creating 
visitors to that country. In the drawings he seems 
to start with a group of black strokes, then ap- 
plies calculated scribbles of color that coalesce to 
form a mass of feathers. The paintings explore 
color relationships a little more subtly, either in 
dovetailed blocks or in cloudy shapes. One tall 
canvas stood out because it combined his skill as 
a colorist with an attempt at design. In it, a pas- 
sage of rounded and flower-like forms is laid ver- 


tically on a ground composed of large simp 
blocks of color, making a more definite imag 
that suggested a still life. The show is accom. 
panied by a fascinating introduction in which th 
writer claims to discern a “sacrificial elemen’ 
in the paintings, “something implacable and shud. 
der-provoking,” which he attributes to a traum 
in the life of the artist, brought on by working 
in a slaughterhouse. One is unable to suppor 
these findings. (Iolas, Jan. 13-Feb. 18.)—VR 


Sidney Gross: The essence of the city comes 
through these big canvases in a way remarkably 
similar to that in Léger’s Constructeurs. Although 
Gross’s abstract work is in many ways differen 
from Léger’s, it is easy to read into it the same 
heights, steel beams, gas clouds and space that 
the French classicist used. The dark, thick line. 
girders intermingle with and are almost obscured 
by spreading masses of warm color clouds, Ap 
occasional burst of cool blue or white, in this 
context, appears to be a spot of sunny sky, I 
spite of all the movement, and some unnecessary 
confusion, this work gives a feeling of rising ex. 
citement more than frustration or destruction, 
Most impressive seem to be the heavy No. 9 and 
the largest paintings, No. 33 and 36. The size and 
Baroque sweep of these last two make standing 
near them as physically exciting and unnerving as 
a carnival ride. (Rehn, Feb. 27—Mar. 18.)—LS. 


Janice Breinin: What’s in a title? A char 
treuse mass cradling some soft masses of color 
like eggs in a nest is called Green Enclosure. 
It is indeed a painting of a “green enclosure,” 
but what is a “green enclosure”? Is it not the 
thought provoked rather than the image pre 
sented? All of Miss Breinin’s paintings enlist 
the metaphor that is open at both ends while 
following the same formal plot—translucent color 
shapes neatly applied. The schemes are usually 
dark, their application trained, their mimesis 
routine. Solitude is really a figure, but one is not 
permitted to be sure. Form in its becoming 
rather than its being is emphasized, but this 
could be made definite without resorting to at- 
mosphere to justify the aesthetic pose. (Sher- 
man, Mar. 2-16.)—S.T. 


Lorri: The medium is collage and paint, but the 
effect is of stone, of marble and chunks of mat. 
ter flying about in space. The paint counters the 
paper’s sharp edges. It is the paint that is tom, 
in flux, with shapes bobbing in its wake o 
sucked up in its slipstream. In two large works, 
the space is pinned down in an aerial scheme. 
These seem more orderly and less like glimpses 
of a tatterdemalion universe of impulsive forces. 
The color is faded and on the white and gray 
side. Some small works are dark. It is all rather 
smart and professional, but perhaps too conver 
sational, too decoratively eloquent for the inar 
ticulate realm it pretends to have pierced. The 
artist is an Australian living in Rome. (Trabia 
Mar. 15-Apr. 8.)—S.T. 


Paul Bodin: In this case perhaps we do, after 
all, need one of those explanatory mounds 0 
words on which exhibitions so often rest. Bodin 
rams home his theme relentlessly and on a large 
scale: it is the stick figure with upstretched, bas 
ketball-groping hands, placed on beautiful grounds 
of solid purple, greenish gray or slate. They come 
singly and in groups, these figures, and invariably 
one or both of the arms end in an insert of 3 
contrasting tone that contains the shape of the 
hand blown up into an exaggerated mitt. (Sectiod 


11, Mar. 13-Apr. 1.)—V.R. 


Matazo Kayama: Shaky drawing is disguised 
by impeccable technique in tempera and oil ® 
these wildlife pictures. Kayama, who was bom 
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ge simple in Kyoto, does very well providing he sticks to 


nite image birds and insects—the two black, white and gray 

18 accom reens of waterfowl in reeds are handsome. But 
which the his instincts desert him completely when he at- 
1 element’ 


tempts animals, as in the zoo study of a jaguar 
that is stereotyped and inaccurate. He also fails 


» and shud. 


} & trauma § 1 capture the craggy character of the rhinoceros, 
»y working depicting it as a relatively spiky, attenuated 
Ps ah creature. Nevertheless, hs genuine interest in mak- 


ing beautiful objects gives considerable pleasure. 
(Janet Nessler, Mar. 13-Apr. 1.)—V.R. 
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remarkably Gerard Schneider: Some artists suppose that 
s. Although they are the instruments of a force greater than 
ys different themselves. Schneider is. The force is Franz 
it the same } Kline. A loss occurs in stepping down the power, 














space that ) but much remains. The differences are the color— 
thick line | blue and black, or black, brown and yellow—a 
st obscured ) structure of broad, loose strokes implying over- 
clouds, An ¢ lapping, downward-pointing, conic shapes, and 
ite, in this) the occasional use of a rugose splotch of clear 
any sky. In color within the tonal ones. These open paintings, 
unnecessary based on casual oppositions, are all right, but 
f rising ex.) some in which the strokes flatten onto the slightly 
destruction, } tilted surface plane are uninteresting. (Kootz, 
No. 9 ang) Jan. 24-Feb. 11.) —D.J. 
” ae Arnold Hoffmann, Jr.: Unlike so many other 
innerving as titles. Hoffmann’s are not associative crutches. 
_ 18.)—LS.— They are guides to the specific instant of his 
vision, and one appreciates his accuracy and 
: paintings more because of them. He paints land- 
e? A. char scapes with broad, simplified masses, using the 
ses of color} available light of a specific scene to mold pat- 
Enclosure terns which, if they are not startlingly exciting, 
enclosure, are functional and pleasant. But in his more 
5 it not the F abstract works he isolates the simplifying process 
image pre} from the subject and the color fades, the forms 
utings enlist P ose their variety. Among the former, Edge of the 
ends while 


Wood, suggesting the light in a clearing, is note- 


slucent color F worthy. (Angeleski, Mar. 13-28.)—S.T. 


are usually 


eir mimess? Bonevardi: In one painting, Waiting Shadows, 
it one 1s Nol f this young Argentinian artist seems to have sensed 
's becoming 


something more than handsome trickery in his out- 
wardly serious style. The dark colors and rocklike 
masses are left too often in an expedient composi- 
tion, and usually fall under their own pretentious 
weight. In Waiting Shadows, a crossed back- 
ground and the subtle manipulation of rectangles 
in the center bring off a real, singing painting, 
especially when it is compared to the similar Be- 
yond Darkness. (Latow, Feb. 21—Mar. 21.)—L.S. 
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its wake or) Angelo di Benedetto: The sectioned circle is 
large works, the primary device of this middling-to-gauche ex- 
rial scheme. hibit. The best painting is a black and white one 
ike glimpses § which the concentric segments lie as one circle 





ulsive forces f '@ front of four others, or as one superimposed 







ite and gray § % quarter-circles placed in each corner. A hori- 
is all rather § “otal band bars the central void. Another work 
. too conver § #8 diagonally fragmented, suggesting a cast light. 
for the inar — ‘he centers of two others enclose Cubist planes. 
pierced. The The decidedly doubtful painting is overly mod- 
me. (Trabia, tled and the void actual. (Bianchini, Mar. 14- 


Apr. 4.)—D.J. 


Frank di Gioia: An Old World atmosphere 
pervades these paintings of Greenwich Village. 
The neighborliness, the noise and the local color 
have been transplanted to that section known as 
Little Italy. Di Gioia makes it seem authentic if 
somewhat sentimental. Village natives are crowd- 
ed in Washington Square Park by itinerant folk 
singers and the local “kennel club” parading on 
the grass; they gossip folksily on their fire escapes 
and attend an Italian wedding with characteristic 
generosity of feeling. Di Gioia describes them all 
with chunky forms and astutely observed gestures. 
lightheartedness of his genre scenes is en- 
joyable. (Milch, Feb. 20-Mar. 11.)—S.T. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


is, presumably, represented by his paintings of 
people. These are rather weakly drawn in an un- 
observant way. The landscapes and still lifes, 
which combine bright and deep violets, reds, 
oranges and green with black and white—all of 
a dry texture—retain a quality of mystery that 
could be peculiarly Haitian. Possibly this is why 
they seemed to be better paintings. (Sudameri- 
cana, Feb. 20—Mar. 11.)—V.R. 


Walter Feldman: Landscape is approached in 
its elemental aspect in these paintings in which 
Turner officiates at the marriage of abstraction 
to nature. There are swirling and fusing masses 
intersected by illumined swathes which cast up 
weedy lines like nostalgic references to specific 
detail. There are some earlier opaque paintings 
with overlapping shapes in oblique patterns and 
a number of ink drawings of which one, in layers 
of differing densities and textures, lets the 
graphic quality assert itself on the same level 
with “nature.” In contrast, Feldman’s painted 
temvests seem over-manipulated. (Kraushaar, Jan. 


23-Feb. 11.)—S.T. 


Martin Barré: A one-colored, usually white, can- 
vas ground is used in almost all of these paintings 
to set off the single eccentric shape that shoots 
or jerks across it. The ones from 1957 and 1958 
use big areas modeled in a darkly refined Cubism, 
like a wide crack in a white wall. The recent 
paintings employ very restrained out-of-the-tube 
squeezings in three or four colors. They self-con- 
ciously destroy the white ground, as in Mathieu, 
but still manage to look terribly held-back and 
super-sophisticated, like a gentleman at an im- 
portant party who needs desperately to go to the 
bathroom. (Lefebre, Feb. 7-22.) —L.S. 


Edward Corbett: In all of these paintings a 
diffuse light sky overhangs land within a deep 
penumbra. The even, quiet contrast hovers be- 
tween interpretations as light and as substance, 
with somewhat the same poetic quality, as the 
laconic shadow along a line in a drawing of 
Corot’s or Degas’s. The sensation has not gained 
in requiring the whole canvas and has declined 
in intensity. The upper two-thirds of each paint- 


ing—light tan or blue or blue-green—shades 
slowly, sharply or with an intermediate border 


into black; infrequently a thin line cracks the 
lower darkness. (Borgenicht, Mar. 7-25.)—D.J. 


Carlo Nangeroni: This American-born painter, 
who has spent a large part of his adult life in 
Italy, composes most elegantly. His geometrical 
abstractions appear untouched by human hand; 
indeed, the shapes themselves seem inspired by 
precision machinery. Arcs and strips. of varying 
width and in exceedingly tasteful colors, are ar- 
ranged either in radical designs or vertically, like 
a pendulum. Subtle tonal variations contribute to 
the illusion of clock movements frozen by the 
camera shutter. There are also white-on-white col- 
lage versions of the same idea. (Meltzer, Feb. 
28-Mar. 25.)—V.R. 


Robert Ridley: Some of these paintings have 
vestiges of figures and some suggest dense for- 
ests, like those of the Fauves. The prevailing 
technique is strokes and patches of bright color 
laid side by side, often with the canvas interven- 
ing. The Oldest in the Orchard resembles more a 
syncline than it does a tree; the ascending strips 
are yellow and magenta; a rivulet of orange in a 
corner is unexpectedly outlined. Ridley, who is 
twenty-one, paints with undebatable, if unexcep- 
tional, bravura. (Carmel, Feb. 17—Mar. 8.) —D.J. 


John P. Sedgwick, Jr.: The comparative nor- 
mality of the abstract Flo-master and color 
drawings comes from their following the letter 
rather than the spirit of modern art since Kan- 
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dinsky. Strewn with objective clues—trees, land. 
scapes, figures—they have no particular destin). 
tion once having been sent on their way }; 
parliamentary departures from natural form, 
Their twisted linearity, knotted turbulence apj 
organic pressure pretend to be self-sufficient, by 
they ignore the formalism they have gained. The, 
do not create their own space and so their trans 
formation is incomplete. (Rice, Mar. 5-31.)—S7. 




















Robert Richenburg: Structural philosophy rang. 
ing from Pollock to Mondrian is exhibited here jp 
fifteen large canvases and a half-dozen collage, 
The overpowering technique of multicolored ojk 
alternating with something that looks like dead. 
black road tar seems to work best with the looses 
compositions. Radiant Place is one of these, hui 
the title is deceptive; the work is heavy and dul) 
—about as radiant as a kick in the head. (Tibor 
de Nagy, Jan. 31—-Feb. 18.) —L.S. 


David Carnahan: Paintings of torsos and sun 
or moons on blank grounds give way to abstraci 
“wall forms”—usually circular patches handled 
in a variety of ways and painted in rather 
bleached and bleak tones. Carnahan’s symbol 
do convey the force of something fundamental, a 
root form being treated with light and space in 
which to expand. There is a painting in loos 
bricks of white that is indefinitely expansive, 
But his handling of the paint is insensitive and 
thus related to the brittle drawing and mottled 
coloring of the torsos. Are his near-monochrome 
surfaces a way of avoiding the issue of technique? 
(Duncan, Feb. 18—Mar. 10.)—S.T. 








Chet Kalm: Views of this city are built up in 
simple planes of very delicate color. The com- 
positions are often punctuated by passages of dry 
black and white paint that confer a sparkling 
quality. Kalm is sensitive to atmospheric changes 
and the corresponding variations in the colors o 
concrete and brick. He has also eliminated detail 
without losing the character of his subject, and 
presents a collection that is consistent in quality. 
One painting of roof tops against a lead sky is 
especially appealing for its glistening wetness 
his technique seems “faster” in this and other 
similar works, and one hopes he will continue it 
this vein. (Hicks Street, Feb. 19—Mar. 10.)—V.RBs 





Venard: Having worked as a restorer, Venard 
intends his work to last, physically at least, and 
has given considerable attention to his technique. 
From the visual point of view, his still lifes and 
landscapes are very simple, being composed o 
large patches of oily pigment applied by knife. 4 
ground stained with bright color shows throug) 
the interstices left by the rich, low-keyed, top 
layers, and the effect is pleasant if a little repeti 
tive. His angular coffeepots we have come to recog 
nize as contemporary French, as are the contours 
scored deep into the paint. If he could be per 
suaded to get out from under his style for a bil 
the results might be more challenging, for jusfs 
now his work, though attractive, seems a shade 
comfortable. (Hammer, Feb. 21—Mar. 4.)—V.R. 











Florence Weinstein: Since the press relea* 
states that these “rich, poetic canvases are wideh 
appreciated by artists and critics,” the odd dit 
senter should slip by unnoticed. Miss Weinstein’ 
single squarish form, laid on a ground of cor \ i 
trasting color, just does not get started. Also, i 
seems strange that, considering the color perm 
tations that are possible, she cannot pick two thi! 
can do anything to each other. (Camino, Feb. It 


Mar. 9.) —V.R. 









Mirtza Abramovitz: The natural power sf 
in these oil paintings of Haiti tends to go in tw 
directions. In the backgrounds of the figure comp! 
positions it is dissipated into highly objectionabl 
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abstract streaks, while in the three landscapes, 
especially the workers in the open field, it is 
tuned into robust color and a very animated com- 
postion. The artist is obviously an amateur, but 
yhen working with physically real subjects she 
shows more vigor than most professionals. (Bod- 


iy, Mar. 13-25.) —LS. 
























Frances Field: What one fails to find in these 
flmy color abstractions is more than mere hos- 
pitality to what is likely to occur in any modern 
painting. Miss Field’s flat forms hover rather too 
decorously; sometimes lights go on, wraiths 
emerge in a diffusing “abstract” chiaroscuro, and 
in general the sensation of drama is an acquired 
attitude rather than a visual occurrence. The 
artist is accommodating, content to exploit some 
technical knowledgeability which makes her 
imagery merely expeditious. (Stuttman, Mar. 7- 
Apr. 4.)—S.T. 
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Henry Berkowitz: So far, Berkowitz’ travels as 
askin diver have not destroyed for him the ro- 
mantic appeal of “abroad.” In addition to a couple 
of paintings of trees, whose leaves fill the canvas, 
he presents a portrait of a Messianic-looking Vi- 
king, and two works on a Pompeian and Poly- 
nesian theme respectively. There is also a study 
of a seated girl which is quite unlike his other 
eforts in showing some ability for drawing, par- 
ticularly in the face. (Artzt, Mar. 1-13.)—V.R. 












Jim Brennan: The peculiar bent of these oil 
silhouettes—toward Art Nouveau trolleys and sub- 
way entrances mirrored on a white desert—seems 
too strong to be false and too narrow to be ever 
really good. The space in particular seems out of 
tune with contemporary feelings. Although it 
looks “modern” it is most often a one-color, in- 
finitely receding background for cardboard cut- 
outs and shadows, and it stands only as a two- 
dimensional design. (Washington Irving, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 18.) —L.S. 
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Katherine Schmidt: With a few uncommon 
props—discarded boxes, bits of ribbon and very 
crumpled paper towels—Miss Schimdt paints still 
lifes whose overtones are those of an ambition 
seeking a particular world. Her paper towels are 
Rococo fantasies, reduced grandeur wanting in 
the human element that in this table-top scale 
can only be represented by a doll. The earlier 
ones have the verve of promise; the others seem 
more habitual. The grayishly milky portraits of 
men are down to earth, but their shirts and coats 
are mined for every conceivable complication. 
(Isaacson, Jan. 17-Feb. 11.) —S.T. 
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Pierre Courtin: Courtin is a meticulously slow- 
working French printmaker, showing here two 
dozen of the most exquisite etchings imaginable. 
The forms range from profuse individual frag- 
ments to a few simple, elongated blocks that 
seem to have been taken long ago from a natural 
shape. In either case they are quiet enough not 
to distract admiration from the technique, which 
is always predominant. The tiny plates are deeply 
bitten reliefs, hand-painted in the most subtle 
‘nts, and cautiously printed in editions of four 
o five. (Lefebre, Feb. 23-Mar. 11.)—LS. 
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Win Ng: The rough-cut appearance of the blocks, 
n these “Block, Slab and Thrown [clay] Con- 
‘tuctions,” results in a slightly affected archaic 
feeling. Three or four different-size ceramic boxes 
are stuck loosely together in groups up to six 
- high, and colored with urban coolness. The 
“abs are non-rectangular straight-line pieces, and 
11 power seeothe last group is constructed from shapes thrown 
s to go in twRon the potter’s wheel, including two clever “dou- 
he figure com ble men, one leaning backward, the other bow- 
y objectionable ing. (Mi Chou, Feb. 28-Mar. 25.) —L.S. 
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Ostor Glorig: A sensitive landscape that looks 
simpler than it is marks a considerable advance 
over Glorig’s previous work. In it he gets color 
to work spatially—which is still not the case 
with his academic still lifes, where realistic vol- 
ume and tone dominates everything. An engaging 
portrait of a lady falls somewhere in the middle. 
(Kottler, Mar. 13-25.)—S.T. 


Richard Olney: France is perhaps the only 
place for an artist with a taste for the “bour- 
geois” still life reaching back from Bonnard to 
Chardin. Olney is currently living in Paris and 
having his first one-man show in New York. 
His set-ups are informal usually, and much of his 
attention is concentrated on the treatment of 
light brought in from the outside. He has some 
problems with detail and so simplifies unevenly. 
It would help if he used the paint less drily. 
The surfaces of his portraits are harsh because of 
the failure of drawing and color to work to- 
gether. (Isaacson, Feb. 14—-Mar. 4.)—S.T. 


Robert Marx: Again and again in Marx’s paint- 
ings the scene looks like an icy wasteland with 
pale figures lurking and around a hint of a 
building at the bottom. The flat horizon and dark 
skys add to the science-fiction-romance mood, 
and there are, in a total of ten skys, at least four 
moons. All this sounds awfully soggy, but Marx’s 
stern economy with everything helps a great deal, 
and the degree of abstraction and easy brushwork 
bring the feeling through the composition as much 
as the subject. (Krasner, Mar. 6-25.) —L.S. 


George Graves: In most of these works Graves 
describes a dark brown form suggesting the hide 
of an animal, occasionally illuminated by a red 
glow, and laid on a vaporous white ground. The 
pictures had a greasy surface to them and did not 
arouse much sympathy. (International Festival 
Club, Dec. 20-Jan. 5.) —V.R. 


Herman Axelrod: Land- and seascapes, a de- 
sign involving a target and ducks in a shooting 
gallery, and a painting of a seated male nude 
are among this selection of indifferent paint- 
ings. (Bodley, Feb. 6—25.)-——V.R. 


Clement Hassan: An Arab painter in Rome, 
Hassan does not seem fully confident in his 
medium. He has dabbed in a number of Roman 
views, using spots of white, black and pure 
color. In his imaginative work, he increases the 
size of the dabs. (Bodley, Feb. 13—Mar. 4.) —V.R. 


Charlotte Howard: The illustrations of moths 
are meticulously done, though the equal atten- 
tion given to moth and its setting sometimes 
makes them hard to separate. However, these 
water colors are as dainty and appealing as the 
hot, wooly renderings of National Park scenes 
are crude. (Bodley, Feb. 20—-Mar. 4.) —V.R. 


Claudia Carrel: This collection of nonobjective 
oils is divided into three styles. From a leafy, 
all-over design applied with a knife in bright 
greens, reds and yellows, Miss Carrel passes to 
a vaporous, fiery image in which red and purple 
predominate. She then switches to a luminous, 
moonlike shape that fills the canvas and is very 
granular in texture. Paper-and-water-color col- 
lages are also included in the exhibition. (Con- 
temporary Arts, Mar. 13-31.) —V.R. 


Henry Koerner: Koerner uses a wiry, nervous 
line to describe Austrian and American landscape, 
and people of all ages and professions. One of 
the more memorable of these competent pen-and- 
ink drawings is The Little King, a study of a 
small boy in an armchair who bears a strong 
resemblance to Charles Laughton. (Midtown, Feb. 
28-—Mar. 18.) —V.R. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Charlotte Livingston: From the few water-color 
landscapes available for review, it would seem 
that Miss Livingston is competent in the medium. 
(Burr, Mar. 26—Apr. 8.)—V.R. 


Magda Linksz: There is an unmistakable ama- 
teur search going on in these oils—from straight 
landscapes to Futurist violins. All of them show 
something, and the Blue and White Flowers are 
exceptional. (Bodley, Mar. 6-18.)—L.S. 


Degen, Jolis: Degen paints imaginary landscapes 
in multi-colored facets. They are quite well de- 
signed and show a feeling for bright color har- 
monies. Jolis shows slightly more talent for color 
than drawing in her Impressionistic landscapes 
and still lifes. (Artzt, Mar. 14-25.)—V.R. 


Samuel Zachary Orgel: This amateur painter, 
who is a psychoanalyst by profession, shows a 
group of still lifes and landscapes. Reflecting a va- 
riety of influences, he nevertheless displays a natu- 
ral feeling for bright color, and a well-developed 
sense of design. (Bodley, Jan. 30-Feb. 18.) —V.R. 


English Art of Two Centuries: Most of these 
small works are by lesser lights of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, such as George Morland, 
and a few look like the work of talented amateurs. 
However, some of the better-known figures are 
represented, Fuseli, for instance, with a pencil 
drawing of a deathbed scene, and Constable, with 
two water colors, one of them a most atypical ex- 


ample of his work. (Bayer, Feb. 7—Mar. 15.) —V.R. 


Franco di Segni: These oil paintings and 
sketches are variations on an image that at times 
resembles a squat idol with arms upraised, done 
in swirls of high-keyed paint applied with a knife. 
Di Segni seems most successful at getting his 
forms to cohere in Pareja, in which more vivid 
shapes are arranged on a red ground.) (Suda- 
mericana, Mar. 13—25.)—V.R. 


Christian Larochelle: Some of these works re- 
semble imaginary landscapes and still lifes, but 
on the whole they are nonobjective mazes of color, 
every color. A few passages are built up crustily 
as a kind of textural relief. The best painting 
was a simpler arrangement of rough block-shapes 
in green, yellow and red, which splashes of gold 
paint seemed to unify satisfactorily. (Burr, Mar. 
12-25.) —V.R. 


Lois Mailou Jones: With the exception of 
some Mir6-like abstractions, based on Voodoo, 
colorful and somewhat thoughtful, these are 
sketchy and glib paintings of Haitian coastal life. 
(Internationale, Mar. 18-27.) —D.J. 


Tamara: In the landscapes the encrusted color 
is massed into objects; in the abstractions it is 
distributed across the surface. In either case it is 
agreeably warm and rich. This sensuousness and 
the delineation and space show considerable 
naiveté. (Internationale, Mar. 1—-13.)—D.J. 


Michael Myrosh: In leaving the Ukraine at the 
time of the revolution Myrosh missed his chance; 
his work, a Sargentesque Impressionism dully de- 
picting still life, nudes, musicians and Russians, 
would have fitted congenially into the Soviet 
Union’s recent exhibition. (Internationale, Jan. 


31-Feb. 12.)—D.J. 


Jeanette Leder: It is remarkable that these ab- 
stract natural forms can hold the rectangle, or 
anything else, at the rate they whisk across the 
canvas. In addition Miss Leder has strongly 
committed herself in color and space, and the 
attitude is admirable though the results are not 
always resolved. Of the paintings available for 
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review, Poetic Rythms was one of the ices, 
(Pietrantonio, Mar. 1—-15.)—L.S. 








Irving Amen: This exhibition of work by , 
popular New York printmaker consists of woo, 
cuts and drawings of his usual stylized subjec 
and some new experimental prints. The new oe 
have more color and texture, less subject matte 
and structure, and are executed in a “secre" 
technique, possibly a combination of relief an 
lithographic printing. (Carus, Feb. 3-17,)—[ 













Kerouedan: Kerouedan’s style now has some ¢/ 
the swarthy vigor that previously was largeh 
the property of the subject matter, especially jp 
the texturally vigorous portrait of a housewif 
with a large seafood still life before he. 
Kerouedan is from Brittany and _ paints th 
coarse-grained existence of a coastal fishing con. 
munity in a realistic style that is still impatien 
with details. (Duncan, Feb. 14—Mar. 16.)—ST 
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Ivan Biro: The usual complement of torn gr. 
faces, carniverous growths and vegetal forms i: 
employed by this young Hungarian sculptor who 
now lives in New York. Cast with the lost-way 
process, his bronzes are inanimate plastically, 
conveying movement by the inferred thrusts of 
prickly edges, punctured crusts and the organic 
“vitality” of nature—in short, by signs rather 
than percepts. (Selected Artists, Feb. 28-Mar, 
11.)—S.T. 












Joan Semmel: Moods, movements and soliloquies 
are the general themes of these heavy-handed 
Abstract Expressionist paintings, but the paint, 
in which some real urgency is felt, does not ob- 
serve corresponding speed limits. (En Bas, Mar. 
2-16.) . . . Saunders Relis: A feverish and not 
always solemn painting style is made to substitute 
for swift, emotional impact in these occasionally 
eccentrically composed Expressionist canvases. 
(En Bas, Feb. 17-28.) . . . Virginia Mullen: 
Pale ladies are painted in a manner that might 
be described as Byzantine kitsch. (Duncan, Mar. 
1-17.) . . . Walter Ferguson: Two Negro chil 
dren and a Mexican child, left to their own de 
vices in their realistic settings, have a natural 
appeal, as subjects and paintings, that is forced 
and overstated in other compositions dealing 
with foreign and exotic subjects. (Kottler, Mar. 
27-Apr. 8.) . . . Neal Forsling: A Wisconsin 
lady paints landscapes along amateur-primitive 
lines. (Duncan, Feb. 18—Mar. 10.) . . . Augusta 
Kelley: Abstract patterns approaching nature 
and nature approached as an abstraction conclude 
in resemblances that are sometimes more discer- 
ible, sometimes less; they lean heavily on color. 
(Sherman, Mar. 18—-Apr. 1.) . . . Fred Lancome: 
Universal love is the theme of these streamlined 
figure pieces, mostly in wood, with form and 
content expressed in matching clichés. (Selected 
Artists, Mar. 14-25.) Hal Olsen: The 
artist, who lives in Los Alamos, dribbles finely 
spun lines over broadly patterned background: 
to symbolize fall-out; the patterns, which have 
as many chances as there are accidents to be it 
teresting and sometimes are, best represent the 
times, however. (Duncan, Mar. 1-17.) .- - Wil 
liam Panchak: Figure groups and mountalt 
landscapes are given a formula treatment which 
consists of ribbons of color moving over the 
surfaces of things. (Duncan, Mar. 18-31.) . -: 
Mario Agostinelli: Irony creeps into thee 
roughed-up portraits of picturesque Latin Amer 
ican urchins, dressed in rags, through the occé 
sional use of gold leaf backgrounds. (Norval, 
Feb. 14-28.) —S.T. 
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Maxwell Simpson: The warm brown realism 
projected on these canvases is helped by a ver} 
delicate touch with oil paint and an equally get 
tle way of seeing the landscapes, figures and stil 
lifes, but it escapes everything of the modem 
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world. (Eggleston, Feb. 27—-Mar. 11.) .. . Brad 
Jernigan: The standing brass mobiles seem to 
show a serious approach, compared to the poor 
drawings and some seashell mobiles that do sur- 
prisingly well in a really rough media. (Bodley, 
Feb. 27-Mar. 11) .. . B. Arnold-Kayser: There 
is quite a bit of polish and restraint evident in 
these oils, but not too much else—just some 
swishy black lines, like a mosquito fight, over 
water. (Pietrantonio, Mar. 22—Apr. 22.) . . . Ed- 
ward Countey: The water colors here are con- 
siderably better than the wrinkled-paper col- 
lages, where design quality recalls the beginning 
of a couple of Preminger movies. (Ruth White, 
Feb. 22—Mar. 11.) . . . Barbara Levitan: Talent 
and room for growth are shown in the hard-line 
red-orange abstract oils; the ones with the wild 
textures—from plaster to peacock feathers, liter- 
ally—are something else. (Eggleston, Mar. 13- 
25.) . . . Vredaparis: A struggle seems to be 
taking place, in these black-and-white etchings, 
between the textured surface and the formal de- 
sign; when the structure wins, as in King and 
Watch, the results are best. (Wittenborn, Feb. 
15-Mar. 15.)—L.S. 


Sam Francis: These are rather large lithographs 
in which splashes of color and swirls of shapes in 
hard, bright colors are relied on to provide the 
decorative gyrations; sometimes Francis uses the 
same pattern with a different color combination; 
these exercises are neither sense nor nonsense. 
(Anderson, Feb. 11—Mar. 9.) Robert 
Knipschild: These paintings, all recent, are 
landscapes that are more evocations of a mood of 
nature than specific delineations of space and 
place; Mendota from the Willows, a complexity 
of mat, low-keyed greens, and Marsh, a small 
canvas of hot, dull yellows, are especially effec- 
tive. (Alan, Jan. 23-Feb. 11.) . Dorothy 
Robbins: This is couture sculpture; the varied 
materials—nickel, copper, steel, bronze, teak— 
are welded, and in the last case carved, into 
highly conventionalized figure pieces based on a 
bird-cage structural motif; the total absence of 
any sculptural quality and the impoverished con- 
cepts are not redeemed by the number or glitter 
of the pieces. (Cober, Jan. 17-Feb. 4.) 
Paul Aschenbach: In this show of thirty-six 
small iron sculptures, the necessity of the mate- 
rial is never conclusively proven; in forged iron, 
black and semiabstract, these pieces, two to 
three feet high, of figures and figure composi- 
tions, are uninterestingly handled and banal in 
concept. (Sculpture Center, Mar. 12-31.) 
Bernard Lignon: These thickly painted oils are 
sentimental and realistic pictures dealing with 
clowns as musicians and musicians as clowns; 
occasionally he explores the still life, using for 
example a blue vase with a flower; it is aston- 
ishing how the legacy of Redon, Braque and 
Matisse has been cheapened by M. Lignon. (Sag- 
ittarius, Jan. 16-Jan. 28.) ... Peter Paone: This 
is a large show of drawings and Surrealist- 
inspired paintings; the highly varnished surface 
lends itself to meticulous details, and the dark, 
acidy blues, greens, purple and yellow are used 
to heighten the Sunday-school literalness of his 
satire, as typified by his red-faced General with 
horns. (G Gallery, Jan. 10-Feb. 28.) . . . Leonard 
Lane: The unbroken banality of these paintings 
is almost an achievement; the coastal areas from 
Cape May to Delray Beach are depicted as a 
series of smooth horizons, glassy surfaces, beauty- 
parlor waves and white beaches in a tight, illus- 
trative fashion using light tints of color and 
salve-like texture. (Grand Central, Mar. 14-25.) 
. . . Robert Philipp: These twenty-eight recent 
paintings by the well-known National Academi- 
cian include portraits (one of artist Edwin Dick- 
inson) as well as genre subjects and still lifes; 
continued on page 65 
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National 


Boston, Mass.: Gallery CAC Ist Annual Contempo- 
rary Painting Competition, June 5-30. Open to all art- 
ists. All painting media. Limit five entries. Jury. Fee: 
$5. All work due April 5. Write: Benjamin Kaufman, 
Gallery CAC, 10 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Brighton, Mass.: Henri Studio Gallery Exhibition 
of Contemporary Jewish Art, Mar. 28-Apr. 22. Open to 
all art.sts. Media: painting, sculpture, graphics. Jury. 
No fee. Entry cards and work due Mar. 24. Write: 
Secy., Henri Studio Gallery, 1247 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 


Henri Studio Gallery Monthly Juried Shows. Open to 
all artists. All painting and graphic media. Prize: one- 
man show. Fee: $5. Write: Secretary, Henri Studio 
Gallery, 1247 Commonwealth Ave., Brighton, Mass. 


Douglaston, N. Y.: Art League of Long Island 
1961 National Spring Exhibition, May 7-20. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, 
graphics, small sculpture and ceramics. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee: $5. Entry cards and work due Apr. 15. Write: 
Louise Gibala, c/o Art League of Long Island, 44-21 
Douglaston Pkwy., Douglaston 63, N. Y. 


Grand Forks, N. D.: 5th Annual North Dakota 
National Print Exhibition, University of North Dakota, 
Mar. 18-31. Open to all artists. Media: prints, draw- 
ings, small sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee. Entry blanks 
and work due Mar. 15. Write: R. A. Nelson, Chrmn., 
Dept. of Art, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


Knoxville, Tenn.: Knoxville Art Center National 
Exhibition, Apr. 21-May 13. Open to all artists. All 
painting media. Jury. Prizes ($2500 total). Fee: $4. 
for 2 entries. Work due Mar. 31. Write: Kermit Ew- 
ing, Exhibition Chrmn., P. O. Box 10044, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


New York, N. Y.: American Watercolor Society 
94th Annual Exhibition, National Academy Galleries, 
Apr. 6-23. Open to all artists. Media: water color, 
pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Entry cards and work 
due Mar. 23. Write: Mina Kocherthaler, 124 W. 79th 
St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Art Directions Gallery Quarterly Juried Shows. Open to 
all artists. Media: painting, sculpture, graphics. Pur- 
chase prizes. Fee: $5. Write: Art Directions Gallery, 
600 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried Shows, City Center 
of Music and Drama. Open to all artists. Medium: 
oil, Mar., Apr. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Write: Mrs. 
Ruth Yates, City Center of Music and Drama, 58 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Gallery Arkep Annual Drawing Competition, June 5-30. 
Open to all artists. All drawing media. Jury. Winner 
given a one-man drawing show. Fee: $3. Entry cards 
and work due May 15. Write: E. B. Savage, Dir., Gal- 
lery Arkep, 171 West 29th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Knickerbocker Artists 14th Annual Exhibition, National 
Arts Club, Mar. 15-26. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee: $5. Work due Mar. 10. Write: Ann Kocsis, Secy., 
327 W. 76th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


“Recent Paintings U.S.A.: The Figure,” Museum of 
Modern Art, Spring 1962. Open to all citizens or per- 
manent residents of the U. S. Media: oil, plastic, 
tempera, casein, gouache. Only work done since Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, is eligible. Entry cards due March 6, 1961. 
Write: Junior Council Painting Exhibition, Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Salon of the Fifty States, Ligoa Duncan Galerie, 
continuous monthly shows. Open to all artists residing 
in the U. S. All painting media. Jury. Winning entries 
shown in Paris. Fee: $5 for one, $8 for two works. 
Size limit 32 by 24 inches. Work due the 25th of 
month. Write: Ligoa Duncan Galerie, 215 E. 82nd St., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma Printmaker’s 
Society 3rd National Exhibition, Oklahoma Art Center, 
Apr. 16-May 14. Open to all living artists of the U. S. 
Media: water color, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. 
Entry cards due Mar. 16, work due Feb. 23-Mar. 16. 
Write: Oklahoma Printmaker’s Society, Box 10, Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 


Potsdam, N. Y.: National Print Exhibition, State 
University Teachers College, Apr. 15-May 15. Open to 
all artists in the U. S. All print media except mono- 
types. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards and work 
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due Apr. 5. Write: Frank Nulf, Art Dept., State 
University College of Education, Potsdam, New York. 


Providence, R. I.: Third Annual Rhode Island Arts 
Festival, on the Mall, May 21-31. Open to all artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes. Applications due May 1. Write: 
Rhode Island Arts Festival, Box 421, Providence, R. 1. 


Rochester, N. Y.: 3rd Annual Religious Arts Festi- 
val, Central Presbyterian Church, Apr. 13-23. Open to 
all artists. Media: painting, drawing, graphics, enamel, 
mosaics, sculpture. Works should express or record a 
religious idea, activity or object. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1. 
per work. Entry cards and work due Mar. 25. Write: 
Painting and Sculpture Competition, Religious Arts 
Festival, 50 Plymouth Ave. N., Rochester 14, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Cal.: California Society of Etch- 
ers’ 46th Annual Print Exhibition, Achenbach Founda- 
tion for Graphic Arts, May 13-June 11. Open to all 
U. S. artists. All graphics media except monotypes. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Entry cards due Apr. 10, work 
due Apr. 15. Write: Dennis Beall, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia Society of Etchers, 700 Goettingen St., San 
Francisco 24, Cal. 


Sonora, Cal. : Mother Lode Art Association 9th 
Annual Exhibition, June 25-July 8. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, water color, casein. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. 
for two works. Entry cards and work due June 15-17. 
Write: Mrs. Gustav Dambacher, 220 W. Church Lane, 
Sonora, Cal. 


Springfield, Mass.: Springfield League An- 
nual Spring Jury Exhibition, Museum of Fine Arts. 
May 28-June 25. Open to all artists. Media: oil, water 
color, pastel, gouache, prints, drawings, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $5. for non-members. Entry cards and 
work due May 16. Write: Muriel T. LaGasse, 463 
Sunrise Terr., Springfield, Mass. 


Tulsa, Okla.: National Competition of American 
Indian Painting and Sculpture, Philbrook Art Center, 
May 2-31. Open to all artists of North American In- 
dian or Eskimo descent. Media: painting, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due Apr. 8. Write: Phil- 
brook Art Center, 2727 S. Rockford, Tulsa, Okla. 


Washington, D. C.: The Miniature Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers Society 28th Annual Exhibition, 
National Collection of Fine Arts, May 7-28. Open to 
all artists. All Media. Size limit 8 by 10 inches. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due Apr. 28. Write: Mary E. 
King, 1518 28th St. N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Wichita, Kans.: Wichita Art Association 16th Na- 
tional Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Apr. 15-May 
22. Open to all American craftsmen. Media: jewelry, 
metalwork, ceramics, wood and stone sculpture, mosaic, 
glass and stained glass, enamel, textiles. Jury. Prizes 
(total $2000.). Fee: $4. Work due Mar. 1-14. Write: 
M. Schollenberger, 40 N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kans. 


Youngstown, Ohio: 26th Annual Mid Year Show, 
The Butler Institute of American Art, July 2-Sept. 4. 
Open to U. S. artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards and work due from May 1 
to June 4. Write: Secy., The Butler Institute of Amer- 
ican Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Regional 


Asheville, N. C.: Manor Gallery Regional Monthly 
Exhibitions. Open to artists within 100 miles of Ashe- 
ville. Media: painting, drawing, graphics, ceramics. 
Jury. Work due first Saturday of month. Write: Bart- 
lett Tracy, The Manor Gallery, Asheville, N. C. 


Boston, Mass.: 32nd Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, Jordan Marsh Co., Apr. 17-29. Open to New Eng- 
land artists. Media: oil, water color, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and work due Mar. 25. Write: 
Miss R. S. Phelan, Dir. of Exhibition, Jordan Marsh 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Clinton, N. J.: Hunterdon County Art Center 8th 
State-wide Exhibition, June 4-July 5. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Work due May 14. Write: Hunterdon County 
Art Center, Old Stone Mill, Center St., Clinton, N. J. 


Detroit, Mich.: Michigan Water Color Society 15th 
Annual Water Color Exhibition, Community Arts Gal- 
lery, May 7-21. Open to present and former Michigan 
resident water-colorists. Medium: water color. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $2.50 for 2 paintings for members, $3.50 
for each work for non-members. Entry cards and work 
due Mar. 20-24. Write: E. W. Scanes, Michigan Water 
Color Society, 281 McKinley, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 


Douglaston, N. Y.: Art League of Long Island 6th 
Annual Senior Artists Exhibition, Mar. 19-Apr. 1. 
Open to artists at least 60 years of age residing 


throughout Long Island and greater New York. Media: 
oil, water color, pastel, casein, graphics. Jury. Prize. 
Fee: $3. Entry cards and work due Mar. 11. Write: 
Louise Gibala, c/o Art League of Long Island, 449) 
Douglaston Pkwy., Douglaston 63, N. Y. 


Huntington, W. Va.: 9th Annual Exhibition 199, 
Huntington Galleries, April 23-May 28. Open to artigs 
of W. Va. and those living within 180 miles of Hun. 
ington in Ohio and Ky. Media: oil, water color, prints, 
graphics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Entry cards due 
March 29, work due April 2. Write: Huntington Gal. 
leries, Huntington, W. Va. 


Jersey City, N. J.: The Hudson Artists 8th Annual 
Regional Art Exhibition, Jersey City Public Library, 
Apr. 17-28. Open to all Hudson Artists members and 
artists of Hudson County. Media: water color, graphics, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. (limit 2 each cate. 
gory). Work due Mar. 22 and 23. Write: Doris Grasw, 
88 W. 32nd St., Bayonne, N. J. 


Louisville, Ky.: Art Center Annual, J. B. Speed 
Art Museum, Apr. 1-30. Open to residents of Ky. and 
Southern Ind. Media: painting, graphics, sculpture, 
crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due Mar. 14. Write: 
Mrs. Nelle Peterson, 2111 S. First St., Louisville 8, Ky, 


Memphis, Tenn.: American Association of Univer. 
sity Women, Mississippi River Craft Show, Brooks Me. 
morial Art Gallery, May 5-28. Open to craftsmen in 
states bordering the Mississippi River. Media: ceram. 
ics, textiles, metal, enamel, glass, mosaic. Jury. Pur. 
chase prizes. Fee: $2 for 3 entries. Work due Apr. 3. 
Write: Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. Overton Park, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


New Canaan, Conn.: 12th Annual New England 
Exhibit of Painting and Sculpture, Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, June 18-July 16. Open to artists of Conn., Me. 
Mass., N. H., N. Y., N. J., Pa., R. I: and Ve. All 
painting and sculpture media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5.00. 
Work due May 27 and 28. Write: Mrs. Ethel Mar- 
golies, Silvermine Guild of Artists, New Canaan, Conn. 


Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Art Center 10th Annual Illinois 
Valley Exhibition of Painting, Apr. 30-May 23. Open 
to artists within a 100 mile radius of Peoria. All 
painting media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. per entry, limit 
2 works. Entry cards and work due Apr. 23. Write: 
Mrs. Donald Beste, Art Center, Glen Oak Pavilion, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Toledo, Ohio: 43rd Annual Toledo Area Art Ex 
hibition, Toledo Museum of Art, May 7-28. Open to 
present or former residents of Ohio. Media: painting, 
drawing, sculpture, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Entry 
cards and work due Apr. 13. Write: Mrs. Joe Am 
Cousino, 3717 Indian Rd., Toledo 6, Ohio. 


Santa Cruz, Cal.: Santa Cruz Art Gallery alt 
Annual Exhibition, Apr. 2-28. Open to California 
artists. Medium: oil. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1.50 per em- 
try (limit 2). Entry cards and work due Mar. I 
Write: Mrs. I. McCullough, 700 Granite Creek Rd. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Scottsbluff, Nebr.: North Platte Valley Artists 
Guild Five State Regional Spring Exhibition, Fine 
Arts Center, Apr. 16-30. Open to artists from N. D. 
S. D., Mont., Wyo., Nebr. Media: painting, drawing. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. for one, $5. for two entries. 
Entry cards and work due Apr. 1. Write: North 
Platte Valley Artists Guild, Box 1041, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


Yonkers, N. Y.: 47th Annual Yonkers Art Associt 
tion Spring Exhibition, Hudson River Museum, Apr. 
9-30. Open to artists of Westchester and vicinily. 
Media: water color, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prize. 
Fee: $4. Work due Mar. 25-Apr. 2. All work must be 
delivered and removed by hand. Write: Hudson Rive 
Museum, Trevor Pk., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Wenatchee, Wash.: Washington State Annual Af 
Exhibition, Washington State Apple Blossom Festivd 
May. Open to artists of the Western States and Canada 
Media: oil, water color, mixed, graphics. Jury. Prise 
Fee: $2. Entry cards due Mar. 30, work due Apr. & 
Write: Washington State Annual Art Exhibition, P. 0. 
Box 850, Wenatchee, Wash. 


West Long Branch, N. J.: Monmouth College Fine 
Arts Festival Exhibition, Apr. 22-May 13. Open to artis 
residing within fifty miles of West Long Branch. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. firs 
entry, $2. others (limit 3). Entry cards due Mar. 3, 
work due Apr. 8. Write: Harold H. Alexander, Fine 
Arts Dept., Monmouth College, West Long Branch, N.J 


White Plains, N. Y.: Hudson Valley Art Assi 
tion 33rd Annual Exhibition, Westchester County C 
ter, Apr. 30-May 7. Open to all artists working ® 
counties bordering the Hudson River. Media: oil, watet 
color, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee. Entre 
due Apr. 25 only. Write: Mrs. Hildegard Stadelmat. 
Park Lane, White Plains, N. Y. 
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The Absolute Man 


continued from page 25 

feature of a period of decay.” Such casual direct- 
ness toward whatever confronts one is not a 
feature of a period of decay. After more than two 
millennia of Romans, Christians, Turks and res- 


ork. Media: 
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a to artists taurants, the Greek can still be Greek, and 
ah perhaps the most authentic critique of Classical 
ry cards due at for this century will come from its creators, 






itington Gal. 





decay or no decay. 

Such a critique is urgent not only in the plastic 
arts. We have rarely had so many translations 
from Greek literature, such good ones and such 
bad ones. I think we are coming very close to an 
exact reproduction of the originals in both style 
and content. For example, Professor Lattimore’s 
translation of the Iliad is certainly the nearest 
ever done in English, yet, for want of a cogent 


: 8th Annual 
blic Library, 
nembers and 
lor, graphics, 
2 each cate. 
Doris Grasso, 










i formulation of the Homeric and the Classic men- 
s, coulda talities, Mr. Lattimore’s Achilles is a “gentleman” 
ir. 14. Write: } “brilliant” and full of refined moral perceptions, 





isville 8, Ky, as if he had read both Aristotle and the Institutes 
of Calvin. This quality has fussed Robert Graves, 
who is in a barrel-house mood these days and 
death on professors. He takes a yeomanly view 
of the Iliad, translating it as a broad and bump- 
tious prose satire with doggerel interludes, apt for 
illustration after the manner of Rowlandson, with 
Achilles a quite mindless exaggeration of the 
bully boy. So, while we are still having a terrible 
time locating the mentality of the Iliad in Knos- 
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f Conn., Me. § sos, or Mycenae, or the Dipylon cemetery, or a 
- Vt. All B mixture of all three, we now have to extricate it 
Ethel = from both the drawing room of our Eastern sea- 





board and the Cardiff pub. And Graves ought to 
be rescued; a recent collection of his own poems 
sports on its cover a pallid photo of the Hera of 
Samos—as far out of style with his harsh, rich, 
intensely personal poetry as his ignoble transla- 
tion is with the Iliad or his own poetry. 

How, through all this, is one to trace the abso- 
lute Greek image I think the public craves, or 
even what a Greek style actually was? One may 
hope that the extravagant activity of poets and 
professors, curators and philosophers, photog- 
raphers and excavators, will fetch up at last with 
some canon or scale of styles by which to clarify 
and vivify for us the relevant objects in the 
Greek civilizations, but currently we must fend 
for ourselves in a rich and Roman confusion. 


-anaan, Conn. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


continued from page 63 
the loosely brushed, light, delicate nude framed 
in a summer window landscape, Summer Breezes, 
has a spontaneous charm and pleasing high-keyed 
colors. (Grand Central, Jan. 17-Feb. 4.) 
John Lazarski: These works are billed as water 
colors but would be more accurately called tinted 
drawings, done in a dry-brush technique; the 
series is mostly of figures, illustrational in com- 
positions that are uninspired and dull. (Panoras, 
Mar. 27-Apr. 8.) . . . Jeanne Gottlieb: This is 
a first show of fifteen oils; the muddle that the 
artist finds herself in can at best be described as 
a student’s dilemma, and it is difficult to see 
what is gained by this kind of premature show- 
ng. (Panoras, Mar. 13-25.) . Krallman: 
Gouaches and oils by a printmaker who has 
shown at the Brooklyn and Philadelphia Museums 
‘over a period from 1956 to the present, in a 
dversity of styles; the most recent works are 
nonobjective compositions that depend on strong 
blue outlines and bright, harsh color for their 
impact. (Aegis, Mar. 3-Apr. 31.) Dan 
Grieder: This is a first one-man show of a Texas- 
mM painter; he uses close values and sepia 
washes for studies of people in honky-tonk bars, 
feminiscent of the Kenneth Hayes Miller school 
of painting; lonely and romantic, perhaps the 
st picture is the Portrait of a Young Man. 
‘Aegis, Jan. 6-Feb. 3.) —H.D.M. 
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IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, history, 
mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most noted art school in 
Latin America, INSTITUTO ALLENDE. But if painting or 
crafts is your hobby, there's room for you in one of the special 
classes. ‘‘Why not register for a month or more?’’ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS? STIRLING DICKIN- 


SON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 





NORTO 


GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
College Credit 

ARNEST DRAWING 
CHEN PAINTING 
oo SCULPTURE 
GRAPHICS 
ate DESIGN 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale ART HISTORY 





Colorado Springs, Colo. ART EDUCATION 


THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


of the University of Hartford 
Painting MSculpture MM Art Education 


Graphic Arts MB Advertising Design 
B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 
25 Atheneum Sq. No. Hartford 3, Conn. 





CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
B.F.A. degree: Fine Arts 
M.F.A. degree: Painting © Sculpture 


Affiliated with the University of California 


Catalog: Gurdon Woods, Director, Room 4 
800 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 11, California 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training in Fine and Commercial 

Art leading to B.F.A. degree. New dormitory 

center. Many University activities, and cul- 

tural and industrial advantages of St. Louis. 
Write for bulletins 


KENNETH A. HUDSON, Dean, 
Washington University, St. 


Room 20 
Louis 30, Mo. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ADDRESS 55 


FINE 
FRAMES 


.» beverntional or median, - 
Find. yrar sor to a, 


ep nagpeting 
Athens lumber Co ue. Arkins, Ga 





















Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES VERMILIONS 

COBALT GREENS UMBERS 

COBALT VIOLETS SIENNAS 

CERULEANS BLUES OXIDES ETC. 


GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
EMERAUDE GREENS ULTRAMARINES 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperr.ez, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 











FRAME & 


JULIUS LOWY RESTORING CO., INC. 
ond SHAR-SISTO 


47 WEST 56 ST. 


1228 SECOND AVE. 
LE 5-5250 


Fifth Floor 





SALISBURY 





STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Importers of top quality 


CARVING TOOLS 
SET No.5 


Six tools 
in service- 
able box. 
Round hard- 
wood 
handles. 
Set consists 
of Chisel 
No. 101 
12 mm. 
Skew chisel 
No. 102 
8 mm, 
Gouges 
No. 104 
10 mm, 

‘ No. 105 
10 mm, 3 mm and V tool No. 106 3 mm wide. 
Sharpened need only honing for keen lasting 
edge. Complete Set, boxed 9.50 





ZZ 






il 


Other carving tool sets from $3.15 
(3 tools) to $29.50 (16 tools) 


Send for Free 12 page folder on 
wood carving tools and supplies. 


ae NL eae tis 


(est. 1936) 
PM Ce el oe 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 

























































































































NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Mar. 
Annual Spring Show 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, to Mar. 19: 
Donald March, Gerome Kamrowski, Leon- 
ard Zaminska; Mar. 1-31: Americans—A 
View from the East 

ATKENS, GA. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Mar. 1-30: 
Robert Frieman; New Mexico Artists 
ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION, to Mar. 21: Cris Wolf; 
Mar. 5-25: Georges Rovault; Mar. 10-31: 
South Coast Art Show; Mar. 18-Apr. 1: 
Lamar Dodd; Mar. 17-Apr. 23: 2nd An- 
nual Georgia Designer-Craftsmen Show; 
Mar. 28-Apr. 18: Bill Tidwell 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Mar. 7-Apr. 4: Still 
Life-Flower & Fruit; Apr. 4-May 14: Art 
Nouveau; Apr.: Rembrandt Etchings; Cas- 
sat, Morisot, Valladon, Laurencin; The 
Human Figure in Prints & Drawings 
WALTERS ART GALLERY, to Mar. 19: Gem 
Engravings in Greece and Rome; to Mar. 
12: Thai Painting; Mar. 26-May 28: Re- 
ligious Art 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

OLD STATE CAPITOL, Mar. 
Grandma Moses 

BAYONNE, N. J. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, Mar. 5-19: 
8th Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Art 

BELOIT, WIS. 

WRIGHT ART CENTER, Mar. 4-26: Indo- 
nesian Folk Art; Prints for Young Collec- 
tors; Apr. 1-23: Paintings from the San 
Francisco Area; Nivola 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, to 
Henri de Tovlouse-Lautrec 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, to Mor. 24: Work- 
ing Models of Leonardo da Vinci Inven- 
tions 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Mar. 4-18: Scholastic 
Art Exhibition 

BOSTON, MASS. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, to Mar. 18: Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi Retrospective; Mar. 25-Apr. 29: 
Karl Zerbe Retrospective 

DOLL & RICHARDS, to Mar. 9: Agnes 
Yarnall; Mar. 13-25: John Batchelder 
KANEGIS GALLERY, Mar. 4-29: Gilbert 
Franklin; Apr. 1-29: Gabor Peterdi 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 15: Amedeo Modigliani; 
Mar. 19-Apr. 25: Thai Exhibition 

NOVA GALLERY, to Mar. 11: Peter Busa; 
Mar. 14-Apr. 1: Yeffe Kimball 

PETERSON GALLERY, to Mar. 18: Nicholas 
Vasilieff; Mar. 20-Apr. 1: Gallery Group 
SIEMBAB GALLERY, Mar.: Dorothea Lange; 
Apr.: Shirley Burden 

BRIGHTON, MASS. 

HENRI STUDIO GALLERY, Mar. 4-21: Con- 
temporary Textiles and Crafts; Mar. 25- 
Apr. 25: Jewish Religious Art 
BRUNSWICK, GERMANY 

STADTISCHES MUSEUM, Mar.: Hans Wim- 


mer 

BURLINGTON, VT. 

FLEMING MUSEUM, Mar. 25-Apr. 16: The 
Technique of Fresco Painting 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

ACKLAND MEMORIAL ART CENTER, to 
Mar. 19: Richter Collection—Second Gen- 
eration New York School 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

MINT MUSEUM. to Mar. 12: 
Pachner; Hugo Robus 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
HUNTER GALLERY OF ART, Mar. 
View, 1960 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INSTITUTE, to Mar. 12: Winterbotham 
Collection; Toulouse-Lautrec Posters; to 
Apr. 2: The Arts of Denmark; Mar.: Torii 
Xiyonaga 

ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO, to Mar. 25: 
Joan Miro, Hans Arp 

THE ART GALLERY, to Mar. 19: Flavor & 
Fragrance 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER, Mar. 10- 
Apr. 20: Ladislav Sutnar, Jan Tschichold 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

MUSEUM, Mar. 7-Apr. 9: Ancient Art in 
Viet Nam 

WISE GALLERY, to Mor. 18: Piero Dorazio; 
Mor. 20-Apr. 15: Movement in Art— 
Tinguely, Agam, Corneille 

CLINTON, N. J. 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER, Mar. 


10-Apr. 16: 38th 


14-Apr. 9: 


mid-Apr.: 


William 


3-20: 






CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


19-Apr. 30: 5th National Print Exhibition 
CLINTON, N. Y. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, to Mar. 24: New- 
Found Folk Art of the Young Republic 
COLOGNE, GERMANY 
WALRAF-RICHARTZ-MUSEUM, to Mar. 15: 
Hittite Art 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, to Mar. 15: Former 
Faculty Members Exhibition; Edgar Brit- 
tain; Art Visual Perception Exhibition; 
Mar.: Contemporary Art Society Show 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, to Mar. 9: Ger- 
man Expressionism 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

LOWE ART GALLERY, Mar. 5-19: Tony 
Scornavacca, Elaine Weinstein; Mar. 5-26: 
Piranesi Prints; Apr. 1-29: New Spanish 
Painting and Sculpture 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM FOR CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 
Mar. 2-26: Impressionists and their for- 
bears from Barbizon 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Mar. 12-Apr. 2: 
The Artist in his Studio; Mar. 19-Apr. 16: 
Roy Neuberger Collection; Apr. 1-26: Per- 
sian and Indian Miniatures; Mar. 26-Apr. 
16: Young Collections, 1961 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Mar. 11-Apr. 5: 
Monet and the Giverny Group; Mar. 18- 
Apr. 16: Maud Rydin 

DAYTON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Mar. 24-May 14: The 
Soules of Dayton; Apr. 4-30: Robert C. 
Koepnick 

DECATUR, ILL. 

ART CENTER, Mar. 5-26: Religion in Art 
DENVER, COLO. 

ART MUSEUM, to May 21: Western Heri- 
tage; Images of History; Mar. 3-27: Own 
Your Own 

DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, to Mar. 12: Four 
Centuries of Portraits 

DULUTH, MINN. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, to Mar. 12: 
Walter Quirt Retrospective 
ESSEN, GERMANY 
FOLKWANG MUSEUM, Mar. 
Lyonel Feininger 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
ART CENTER, Mar. 1-26: Early Toulouse- 
Lautrec Drawings 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

ART CENTER, Apr.: University of Texas 
Faculty Exhibition 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, to Mar. 
19: Andrew Dasburg Retrospective 
FRANKFURT, GERMANY 

GALERIE DANIEL CORDIER, mid-Mar. to 
Apr. 30: Jean Dubuffet 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 

WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Mar.: Ima N. Pen- 
dergrass; Mar. 7-28: Small Paintings by 
Americans 

GREENSBURG, PA. 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY MUSEUM, to 
Mar. 26: Marie Kelly 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, 
Animals in Art; to Apr. 
Sculpture and Collage 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Apr. 2-29: 22nd 
Annual Texas Painting and Sculpture Ex- 
hibition 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

HUNTINGTON GALLERIES, Mar. 12-Apr. 2: 
3rd_International Hallmark Awards 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

JOHN HERRON ART MUSEUM, to Mar. 12: 
Contemporary Midwest Sculpture; Mar. 5- 
26: American Illustrators 

JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 

EAST TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE, to 
Mar. 12: The Whitney Annual 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NELSON GALLERY, Mar. 1-27: Prints by 
Munckata 

KYOTO, JAPAN 

YAMADA GALLERY, Apr. 10-16: Van Hoardt 
LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CENTER, Mar. 8-Apr. 9: Sarah 
Roberts; Mar. 30-Apr. 30: 20th Century 
American Paintings 

LINCOLN, MASS. 

DE CORDOVA MUSEUM, to Mar. 12: Cyn- 
thia Bloom; Lawrence Kupferman; Latin 
American Drawings 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Mar.: 19th and 20th Century 
British and French Art 

TOOTH, Mar. 15-Apr. 2: Paul Jenkins 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Mar. 5-26: Arts of 
Southern California IX; Fran Soldini; Kenn 
Glenn 


15-May 7: 


to Mar 12: 
23: Drawing, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, Mar. 29-Apr. 30: Ame- 
deo Modigliani; Peter Brueghel 

DWAN GALLERY, Mar.: Stephen Pace 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Mar. 14-Apr. 
9: Cross Section, 1961—San Francisco/Los 
Angeles 

ROBLES GALLERY, Mar.: 
Hilary Heron, Roland Peterson; 
Roger Barr, Gerd Koch 

TOWER GALLERY, to Mar. 26: Association 
of Women in Architecture 

U. C. L. A. ART GALLERY, Mar. 6-Apr. 
16: French Masters, Rococo to Romanticism 
WESTSIDE JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, 
to Apr. 7: Californians Collect Californians 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. SPEED MUSEUM, to Mar. 15: Art of 
Okinawa; Apr. 1-30: 1961 Louisville Art 
Center Annual Exhibition; Apr. 9-29: Marc 
Chagall 

MADISON, N. J. 

DREW UNIVERSITY, to Mar. 12: Selected 
American Paintings, 1825-1925; Alumni 
Show 

FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY, to 
Mar. 14: Adolf Konrad; Don Bloom; Mar. 
15-Apr. 3: Mildred Johnstone 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, Mar. 22-Apr. 
19: Dynamic Symmetry 

MANNHEIM, GERMANY 

STADTISCHE KUNSTHALLE, Mar. 18-Apr. 
16: Maria Helena Vieira da Silva 
MEADVILLE, PA. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, to Mar. 26: Jacob 
Lawrence Retrospective 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Mar.: 
6th Annual Mid-South Exhibition; Ha- 
waiian and Polynesian Art 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ART CENTER, to Apr. 2: Aaron Bohrod; 
Mar. 2-Apr. 2: Famous Likenesses 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Mar. 15-Apr. 9: 
Young French Painters 

WALKER ART CENTER, to Mar. 19: Walter 
Quirt, Richard Sussman; Mar. 26-Apr. 23: 
Hugo Robus Retrospective; Apr. 2-May 7: 
Richard Brown Baker Collection 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM, to Mar. 26: Permanent Col- 
lection; Hina Matsuri 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Mar. 5-30: 2nd 
Dixie Annual Exhibition; Mar. 14-Apr. 9: 
Civil War Drawings 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Mar.: 
Collection 

MUNICH, GERMANY 

HAUS DER KUNST, Mar. 1-26: Marzotto 
Prize Winners; Mar. 17-May 22: Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec 

MUNSTER, GERMANY 

LANDESMUSEUM, to Mar. 12: Gerrit Benner 
NEENAH, WIS. 

BERGSTROM ART CENTER, to Mar. 19: 
Young Artists of Africa 

NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, from Mar. 2: Alaska and Ha- 
waii; from Mar. 16: 19th Century Master 
Drawings; Mar.: 18th Century Portraits; 
Religious Arts of Tibet 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

ROSS-TALALAY GALLERY, to Mar. 7: Willi 
Hartung; Mar. 8-Apr. 4: Robert Birmelin 
NEW HOPE, PA. 

GALLERY 10, Mar. 4-25: Recent Works by 
Members; Mar.: Frederico; Mar. 26-Apr. 
22: Castellon 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

ALLYN MUSEUM, to Mar. 26: American 
Landscape 1790-1890 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, to Mar. 31: 
Masks and Masquerades 

NORMAN, OKLA. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, to Mar. 12: 
Young Talent in Oklahoma; Mar. 15-Apr. 
5: Hans Vincenz; Mar. 19-Apr. 8: James 
Henkle, R. Wendell Tomberlin 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Mar. 12-Apr. 16: 
American Heritage; Mar. 19-Apr. 16: Arts 
and Cultural Centers 

ORONO, ME. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Mar.: A. A. 
D’Amico Collection; Ruth Cyril; Contem- 
porary French Artists; Student Art Show; 
Saul Steinberg 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, Mar. 11- 
Apr. 9: Annual Fellowship Exhibition of 
Painting, Sculpture and Graphics 

ART ALLIANCE, to Mar. 12: Central Euro- 
pean Sculpture; Maurits Cornelis Escher; 
to Mar. 19: Genichiro Inokuma, Lee Mul- 
lican, Erwin Wending; to Mar. 22: The 
Human Figure; to Apr. 2: William Zorach, 
Rose K. Becker; Mar. 9-Apr. 9: Miro’s 
Books; Mar. 15-Apr. 9: Edward & Thelma 
Winter; Margaret Wasserman Levy 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, to Apr. 2: Nivola; 
Contemporary Italian Drawing and Col- 
lage; New Generation in Italian Art 


Trevor Bell, 
Apr.: 


Norton 


MUSEUM OF ART, to Mar. 12: Aspects og 
Winter 

NEWMAN GALLERY, to Mar. 12: 

Bye; Mar. 3-25: Nicola Simbari; Mar, 17. 
Apr. 8: Frederick Nunn; Mar. 31-Apr, %. 
Morris Blackburn 

PRINT CLUB, Mar. 6-25: 22nd Annugl 
Color Print Society Exhibition 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ART MUSEUM, Mar.: Remington & Russell 














Show; John Swope; European Expression. uPPEE 
ists; Apr.: Third Arizona Annual; Mauries & June: 
ene aa Arnold Newman wAs 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PHIL 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, to Mar. 19: Poy § ef: 
Klee; Mar. 3-Apr. 2: Egon Schiele; Mor, § WIE 
10-Apr. 20: 51st Annual Exhibition of th, } STAD 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh Mode 
PRINCETON, N. J. wilt 
ART MUSEUM, Mar. 8-Apr. 9: Rico Lebrun. [| Witt 
Mar. 22-Apr. 23: Background for Modem § lech" 
Painting 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Mar. 12: Dynamic) NEW 
Symmetry 

RALEIGH, N. C. Muse 
NORTH CAROLINA MUSEUM OF ART, tp 
Mar. 26: Francis Speight Retrospective ACAI 
RENO, NEV. &13 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, to Mar. 12: — AW 
Carl Morris Retrospective BROC 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 19: } 
THE ROCKFORD COLLEGES, to Mar, 18: § 22: 
Paul Wighardt; Nelli Bar; Mar. 19-Apr. § CON 
22: Herbert Pannier; Andre Owens V7-M 
ROCKPORT, MASS. Choy 
ART ASSOCIATION, from Mar. 5: Asso- § from 
ciate and Members’ Show; from Mar, 19: | SUG 
R. C. Hagstrom; from Apr. 9: Kitty Parsons § Apt 
ROME, ITALY Gall 
GALLERIA D’‘ARTE, Mar. 24-Apr. 13: Her- | Must 
ter METI 
ROSWELL, N. M. 9: It 
MUSEUM AND ART CENTER, Apr.: Morris § Cent 
Graves; Prints from Yugoslavia Cent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. MOL 
CITY ART MUSEUM, to Apr. 2: Leslie f 12: 
Laskey, Belle Cramer, David Preston Dur- p Ems 
ham; Mar. 1-26: Japanese Design Today; § 27-4 
Mar. 8-Apr. 15: Young America MOF 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, to Mar. 16: § Mor. 
New Spanish Painting and Sculpture Dray 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NAT 
BOLLES GALLERY, to Mar. 20: New Work f 5th) 
from Italy N.Y 
DE YOUNG MUSEUM, to Mar, 15: Gand- § 30: 
hara Sculpture; Mar. 19-Apr. 2: Treasures f chen 
from Woburn Abbey PRIA 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. & A 
MUSEUM OF ART, to Mar. 12: 200 Years f RIVE 
of American Art Nati 
SANTA FE, N. M. STA\ 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO, to Mar. 28: | SCIE 
Five Painters from Roswell; to Apr. 11: } Apr. 
Photographs, Prints and Drawings of New Sche 
Mexico WHI 
SARASOTA, FLA. Mau 
RINGLING MUSEUM, Mar. 4-Apr. 2: 17th 
Century Neapolitan Paintings Gall 
SCRANTON, PA. . AC 
EVERHART MUSEUM, Mar. 5-27: National § 7;,, 
Association of Women Artists Exhibition } j¢¢, 
SEATTLE, WASH. an a 
ART MUSEUM, Mar. 9-Apr. 2: Ecclesiastical F 4) 4 
Art Exhibition; Sara Roby Foundation  w,, 
Collection; Easter Exhibit; Peter Foldes; Geo 
Harry Bonath; William Cumming; Philip ANE 
McCracken > Ante 
FRYE MUSEUM, te Mar. 15: Internationol ANC 
Posters; Mar. 16-31: A Corporation Col f 4. 
lects; Apr. 2-21: Folk Painters of Hof 
Canadian West ARE 
SELIGMAN GALLERY, Mar.: Dorothy Bor  [,,, 
bee; Merle Spraw; Apr.: June Nye; Marcy 
Frank Abrams ARK 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA LE 
ART CENTER, Mar. 12-Apr. 2: Everetth spy 
Spruce Retrospective 25.1 
SOUTH BEND, IND. ile ee 
ART CENTER, Mar. 12-Apr. 2: 2nd Biennial } j57 
Michiana tug 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ART 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Mar. 12-Apr. 98 p91 
ae Artists Association National B o.. 
Open Exhibition su, ASI 
SMITH ART MUSEUM, Mar. 5-26: The Little Art 
International; Mar. 26: Apr. 23: Thif gcc 
Paintings 5th) 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. .§ 13, 
EVERSON MUSEUM, Mar. 4-12: Scholastic F g4) 
Art Awards Exhibit; Mar. 18-Apr. 9: ey 
Syracuse Regional Art Exhibition; Ap’ } ga 
22-May 8: Purist Painting; Flavor 18: 
Fragrance BA 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. de 
STATE UNIVERSITY, to Mar. 19: Jose 
Creeft Retrospective 

TOLEDO, OHIO a 
MUSEUM OF ART, from Mar. 5: Prints ® 
Sequence 

TORONTO, CANADA ; v 
ART GALLERY, to — = ee Vor 
Gogh; Mar. 17-Apr. 16: Ontario 

of Artists; Apr. 14-May 14: Alfred Pellor 
TULSA, OKLA. A 
PHILBROOK ART CENTER, Mar. 7-31: 
bert Bloch; Paintings by Young Africans 
Art and Visual Perception 








Exhibition of Paintings 


by 
ROLE 
GERARD 


Beginning March 1Loth 


10 to 5:30 Closed Sundays 


WILDENSTEIN 


19 East 64th Street, New York 
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